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The man with a motor car gets to his 
office with the sparkle of the sunshine 
and Fresh air in his blood and brain. 
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You're Paying for a Motor Car 


Yi 


You may think you don’t want a motorcar. But there 
isn’t any question about your needing one. 


If you need a car you are paying for it. Paying in the 
time you lose that a car would save you. In the oppor- 
tunities that get away. In the fresh air and recreation 
a car would give, but which now you do not get. 


Whatever we really need we pay for, whether we 


The man with a motor gets down to his business in 
the morning quickly, cleanly and with gladness. He 
arrives at his office with the sparkle of the sunshine 


and fresh air in his blood and brain. 


He is able to take up his business problems with 
clearer vision and greater energy than the man who 
has been worried and doped by the rush and jam and 
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the bad air of a crowded train or street car. 


YU 


actuallyown it or not. You might get along without an 
overcoat this winter, but you would pay for one just the 
same. You would pay with discomfort and bad colds. 


The man in a motor car can cover 50 to 100 miles in a 
day, keeping appointments that it would take many days 
to make under the old system. 
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If you use telephones, telegraph, wireless, express 
trains, electric lights, trolley cars, adding machines, 
dictaphones, newspapers, typewriters and labor-saving 
machinery, then you need an automobile. 
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At noon time he can use his car to entertain a busi- 
ness associate with a five or ten mile ride to a pleasant 
luncheon place. He can send it out in the afternoon to 
entertain guests while he goes ahead with his business. 
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For the automobile has been developed to keep pace 
with the age that utilizes these other things — the age 
of speed the age of efficiency. The motor car didn’t 
create its demand after it arrived. The demand was 
waiting. It had been waiting for forty centuries. 


When the steamship, the railroad and trolley came to 
take care of the problem of transportation, the world 
took a long step ahead. 


When the automobile came to take care of the prob- 
lem of individual transportation, the world took another 
long step ahead. ; 


How the Family Benefits 


Head of the Family :—Going to and from business in fresh air. Making busi- 
ness calls. Entertaining customers and business associates. Tours in the 
country. More knowledge of the country. Mental and physical exercise of 
driving. Good appetite—better digestion—better humor—better health. 
Prestige. 

Wife and Daughter :—Social calls. Entertaining, Plenty of rresh air to drive 
away nerves.“ ore time with husband and father. 

Sons :—Educative value of understanding and caring for a wonderful piece of 
machinery. Training of mental and physical faculties in driving. Clean, 
2 mae recreation and decent entertainment in company of other members 
of family. 


After the day’s work, he drives home again; arrives 
with weariness and worry air-sprayed from his brain; 
with a keen appetite and good humor for dinner, 


In the evening he may use his car for a turn around 
the parks and boulevard or a spin into the country with 
family and friends. 


The man with a motor car lives a fuller life than if he 
didn’t have one. He has more experiences—more sen- 
sations. He lives twice as long in the same length of 
time as the man who hasn’t a car. Long life is nota 
question of years so much as it is of experiences and 
accomplishments. Yet motor cars will be factors in 
increasing the average span of man’s years because 
they promote health through outdoor life. 


This Doesn’t Need Large Type 


There are many good cars made nowadays, and any good car is a good invest. 
ment, Yet we honestly believe that Chalmers cars offer the best value for the 
money of any onthe market. We ask you to see the Chalmers before you buy 
Compare them with others. Comparison has sold more Chalmers than all our ad- 
vertising. The new models are now on exhibition at all dealers’ show rooms. We 
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have a brand new catalog BL“ we are not ashamed of—write for it. 
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Gallen Paten) Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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Chalmers Motor Company 
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At The Sign Of 
The Grindstone 


again, there arrives an 


Anon, and then 
upheaval of discursiveness levelled at 
dear old Does-It-Pay-To-Advertise; be- 
tween times there bobs up discussion 
concerning What- Should - Be-Adver- 
tised, and here latterly we must listen to 
the lay of the man who attributes the 
increase in the cost of living to the lib- 
eral publicity appropriations made by 
the makers of staple articles. 

Should we give heed to the persons 
whoassert advertising is one of the con- 
tributory causes to the increased ex- 
pense attached to membership in civil- 
ized society, we might as well cut the 
rope and fall back to The Sign of the 
Grindstone—about which more a little 
further along. 

Suppose you had a suspender factory 
—that you were making one dozen pairs 
of suspenders each selling 
eleven pairs—that you were getting 50 


day and 


cents per pair and making a profit of 20 
cents per pair. Let 
plant was a small one, but without en- 
larging it you could, by engaging extra 
help, put out 100 pairs of suspenders. 
You did this but found that each day you 
had 89 pairs of suspenders left—and in 
each pair was a profit of 20 cents. 

A foolish friend suggests that you ad- 


us say that your 


vertise your suspenders. You advertise 
but find that when your advertising has 
created a demand for 100 pairs of sus- 
penders per day your profit is only 15 
cents per pair, yet because you sell so 
many more you can continue to adver- 
tise and continue to sell them to your 
customers at 50 cents per pair; and this 
instead of raising the price to 75 cents 
per pair as you had probably intended 
to do when your sales were 11 pairs per 
day, so that you could make 45 cents per 
pair. 
The reader of this says, 
great for the manufacturer; but still 
` where do we get off? Answer: If those 
suspenders do not keep up to standard, 
you (the buyer) will be dissatisfied. Will 
you recommend the suspenders to your 
neighbors? The larger the advertising 
campaign the larger the first sales, and 
the greater the number of dissatisfied 
customers if the suspenders are below 
standard. In a nut-shell, the greater the 
number of sales, the less profit the 
manufacturer requires 
successful business; the larger, or the 
more successful, his advertising cam- 
paign, the greater the amount of sales. 


Cause and effect, and effect assisting 
cause, 


Yes, that is 


to conduct a 


Read this from a traveling salesman; ' 

“Have liked your talks on advertis- 
ing. I ran across the other day a fine 
sample. I’m working on him, so will 
not give you his name. This man con- 
ducts a successful country store and 
has a large trade. I tried to get him to 
putin some of our goods. He wouldn't, 
and I asked why, and his! answer nearly 
floored me. He said, ‘I wont be- 
cause some of the folks around here 
take magazines and they know the ex- 
act price they can get it. When I buy 
brands that don’t advertise I can get 
them cheaper and frequently sell them 
higher.“ I’ve got two fellows in differ- 
ent lines from mine working on him 
and we are going to get his goat if it 
takes twelve months.” 

That letter needs no elucidating. In 
the meantime, the space allotted has 
disappeared. Next month we'll tell you 
about The Sign of the Grindstone. 
Maybe you are living there—are you? 
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The world’s greatest singers 
make records only for the Victor 


The world’s greatest singers! The greatest tenors; the greatest 
sopranos; the greatest contraltos; the greatest baritones; the greatest 
bassos. Not among the greatest, tvc the greatest of all nationalities. 
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Destiny and the Duckling 


Though Clarence Ate Celery Audibly, He Gum-Shoed Fate 


7 r LARENCE, the hired- 

vy man, was eating cel- 

ery. To many this 

may seem but a triv- 

S ial Thanksgiving 

circumstance of absolutely no consequence whatever, of- 

fering, in itself, neither a mental stimulus nor a logical 

and legitimate conclusion; assuredly, however, those who would treat the 

incident slightingly, and with only scant consideration, belong to the 
greater mass who have never heard Clarence eat celery! 

Al swan to goodness!” at length observed Clarence, casually, while 
the bleached leafy-end of the celery-stalk waved imploringly and de- 
spairingly in the air, “PII swan to goodness—it beats me!” 

The tentative observation failed to bring forth any immediate com- 
ment from the members of the family gathered about the table. The 
elder Higgins—owner of the farm upon which Clarence worked—paused 
a moment and looked at the speaker wonderingly, as though doubtful 
whether reference had been made to the struggle going on with the cel- 
ery-stalk—or some viand already consumed; and Tommy Higgins—hav- 
ing reached the dessert course, could scarcely be expected to feel an in- 
terest in other matters at that particular moment, and did not so much 
as glance in the direction of Clarence, the hired-man. 

At the far end of the table, however, there was one who listened 
with eager attention: one in whose big blue eyes—which first saw the 
light of day in far-off Sweden—there beamed a world of tender sym- 
pathy; and it was Christina, the hired-girl, who asked, solieitously: 

“Oh, I wonder what baen ‘beat’ you, Clarence?“ 

The hired-man was at the point of reaching out for the biscuit- 
plate, but at the words of Christina, he paused—and colored profusely : 
for Clarence was in love—madly, rapturously in love! It was Christina 
from Sweden who had aroused in his heart the tender passion. Secretly 
he had cherished it, until finally it had reached the vehemence of a raging 
tempest—and yet—at times—he felt that he loved in vain. True, he had 
been saving with his money, and had a little farm of his own nearly 
paid for: with a little cottage upon it which was cozy as could be—and 
only needed Christina to transform it from a patch to a 
Paradise! 

Sometimes he felt that if the farm was entirely paid for, and lie had 
a little money in the bank —he might, perhaps, find courage to speak to 
Christina about the matter; then again he would meditate to himself: 
“Clarence, you’re a fool; how could this beautiful damsel from Sweden, 
with cheeks of rosy-pink, and eyes blue as the vaulted heavens above 
ever learn to care for you—a poor, humble hired-man: with a wart on 
your nose, and a complexion freckled and frescoed like that of 
a turkey egg!” 

But of late she had been mightily pleasant toward him, 
and now—now she had even asked, and with no slight show of 
tender interest: ay wonder what baen beat you, Clarence!“ 

He felt a warm glow of happiness stealing over him, 
and he forgot entirely the biscuit for 
which he had started to reach. 

He even regretted that he had not 
Some great secret sorrow now, so that 
he might tell her of it—and so, per- 
chance, continue on to bask in the sweet 
Sympathy of those eyes of heavenly 
blue; but he didn’t have—not that he 


he merely answered, apologetically : 
“Oh, it aint nothin’ much particu- 
lar; I was jes’ thinkin’ about an argu- 
ment I heard as I came by the grocery- 
store when I was in town yesterday.” 
“What you baen har, Clarence?” 
“As near as I could gather it, the 
facts under discussion was like this: 
the widow Larkin had twelve duck eggs. 
but nothin’ to set ’em under; Mrs. Tar- 
ver, the grocer’s wife, had a hen that 
wanted to set—but didn’t have nothin’ 
to set on! So—the widow Larkin and 
Mrs. Tarver enters into a sort of a part- 
nership—the one to furnish the eggs to 
be hatched—the other—the hatcher. In 
other words, Mrs. Tarver, the party of 


By WILL GAGE CAREY 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILSON C. 


the second part, might, with the as- 
sistance of the hen—be called the 
‘hatcher’—while Mrs. Larkin, party 
of the first part, we might speak of 
as the ‘hatch-ee’. Well, then. The 
hen starts to work. Now, what do you reckon she hatches out of all them 
eggs? Jes’ one little, wobbly, bow-legged, yellow ducklin’! Now comes 
up the question of ownership; does Mrs. Tarver, the hatcher, or Mrs. Lar- 
kin, the hatch-ee, rightfully own the little ducklin' which, it seems is half- 
grown by this time, wild as a hawk—an’ seemed to have a mos’ uncom- 
mon hatred an’ disregard for both the hatcher an’ the hatch-ee! But, 
as a matter of principle, the people in the village think that some de- 
cision should be made as to who really owns the little ducklin’ !” 

During the account of the controversy agitating the village from 
center to circumference, the elder Higgins had remained mildly in- 
different—Tommy wholly so—and Christina the embodiment of pretty in- 
terest and animated concern; her wonderment in the recital of the hired- 
man was prodigious, and genuine in its intensity. 

“Who you tank own him, Clarence?” she asked, eagerly. 

“Well, as I say, it beats me!” responded Clarence, gratified beyond 
measure at the profound deference of the fair questioner; “still—right’s 
right, an’ wrong’s wrong, an’ gettin’ right down to the principle of the 
thing, I say that the widow Larkin—the hatch-ee—should have sole 
possession of the yellow ducklin’!” 

Christina nodded her head, approvingly, and with solemn complacency 
regarded the matter satis- 
factorily and irrevocably 
settled. The elder Hig- 
gins, however, stiffened 
perceptibly, cleared his 
throat, and took up the 
challenge that seemed to 
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He examined the vein carefully 
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gleam from the eye of his usually humble and 
submissive hired-man. 

“Wrong, Clarence,’ he began, not unkindly, 
fully convinced of his ability to show the other 
the error in the judgment just rendered; “per- 
mit me to say, Clarence, that you are de-cidedly 
wrong!” 

The hired-man laid down his knife and fork 
and looked at his employer in a manner calm, 
though by no means devoid of determination, as 
he queried with steady voice: 

“How come?” 

“Why, it’s plain enough,” resumed the elder 
Higgins, somewhat ruffled at the other’s stub- 
born stand“ to the judicial mind, it’s plain 
enough that the duckling—by all the tenets of 
jurisprudence—belongs to the party of the sec- 
ond part—in this instance, Mrs. Tarver—the 
hatch-er! Wasn't it her hen that—” 

“Suppose it was!” broke in the hired-man, 
heatedly, “‘suppose it was—it wasn’t her hen that 
laid them duck eggs, was it!“ 

The elder Higgins looked at Clarence in 
astonishment. Could this be the humble and 
submissive individual who never had ventured 
to disagree with him in any form or manner 
before! He was at a loss to understand it. 
Ah, he did not know that the man was making 
an heroic effort to vindicate himself in the eyes 
of the woman he adored! 

Feeling that so far he had somewhat the bet- 
ter of the argument, Clarence became embold- 
ened and exultant. He even resolved to carry 
the fight to the enemy, especially as Christina 
clearly evidenced that she was on his side. As- 
suming a profound and argumentative tone he 
resumed: 

“Now, Mr. Higgins, let us look at the mat- 
ter fairly. Let us suppose, for instance—that 
you was a hen—” 

The elder Higgins gasped: Tommy giggled 
happily, and Christina, with eyes wide-open in 
responsive concern, hung breathlessly upon every 
word. 

“I say,” reiterated Clarence, solemnly—‘“sup- 
pose you was that hen —“ 

“T refuse, sir, to be a party to any such fool 
supposition!” broke in Mr. Higgins, warmly. 
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“I am not a hen: and not being a believer, sir, 
in the theory of re-incarnation—I can state with 
every degree of positiveness, I never expect to 
be a hen — not even a suppositious hen, to 
oblige—” 

“But jes’ suppose—” 

“Not for a second, sir!“ 

“Then you admit, do you—” 

“I admit nothing—except that the hen in 
question hatched out Mrs. Tarver’s duckling—” 

“Mrs. Larkin’s dueklin'!“ 

“I said— here Mr. Higgins paused, as 
though formulating some weighty argumentative 
force beneath which to bury his presumptuous 
opponent; suddenly changing his mind, however, 
he merely arose in silent contempt, to leave the 
room. Have it your way, Clarence,“ he said, 
as he reached the door— “but I doubt exceed- 
ingly if that duckling—whoever it may belong 
to, will in any manner affect you, or your fu- 
ture welfare!“ 

“Well,” responded the hired-man, graciously, 
“mebbe not; mebbe not! But the whole thing 
has caused such a disruption in the village that 
the case is to be tried before the justice of the 
peace to-morrow afternoon—hatcher—hatch-ee 
hatched—all to be there before Squire Med- 
ders, who is to decide the matter once for all; 
then we'll see whose right!” 

Clarence,“ whispered Christina, softly, as 
the elder Higgins passed out and closed the door 
behind him with a slam—“Clarence—ay tank 
you baen right bout that leetle duck!” 


HE elder Higgins had ventured the assertion 
that, however the ownership of the un- 
happy duckling might be decided—the fowl in 
question would in no way affect the future wel- 
fare and happiness of Clarence, the hired-man; 
but men of clear insight and abundant reasoning 
power, have ofttimes arrived at erroneous con- 
clusions; and Fate, in her shaping of human 
destinies, sometimes finds recourse in the lowly 
and apparently insignificant: even, perchance, in 
a yellow duckling—wobbly, wild as a hawk— 
wretched in its very existence. 
The office of Squire Medders was small and 
hot and stuffy; the crowd assembled therein 
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was restless and impatient; the Squire rapped 
on his desk, imperiously, for order. 

He glanced searchingly over his glasses at 
the crowd before him. There at his right, seated 
in saintly resignation, as of one who had long 
borne and suffered in silence—was Mrs. Tarver. 
On the other side, defiant and exultant, as one 
who, long deprived of her rights, was about to 
come into her own—sat the widow Larkin. Be- 
tween them, in a small coop, huddled a turbulent 
and very disgusted duckling. 

The moment for opening the case arrived. 

Mrs. Tarver, having been duly sworn, was in- 
structed by the Squire to state her side of the 
transaction between herself and Mrs. Larkin— 
and to remember—that she had sworn to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth! 

Mrs. Tarver arose and faced the Squire; a 
low murmur of expectation arose throughout the 
assemblage. l 

“Silence!” thundered the Squire, thumping 
his desk. 

Mrs. Tarver sat down, hurriedly. 

The Squire peered down over his glasses. 

“I was addressing the spectators,” he said, 
sternly; “now, Mr. Tarver, you may proceed!” 

She arose to comply, but chancing to glance 
at the coop beside her, she uttered a faint cry 
of dismay: 

“Why, the duckling—has gone!” 

It was even so. 

During the momentary confusion occasioned 
at the opening of the case, the duckling, in sheer 
desperation, had wiggled through the slats of 
the coop, and passing noiselessly under the 
chairs of the eager spectators, had reached the 
door—and escaped. 

Never was the duckling seen again—except by 
one person—and then for one brief moment only ! 
* * * * * 

His employer had ventured the assertion that, 
however the ownership of the unhappy duckling 
was decided, he Clarence would in no way be 
affected, concerning his own future welfare and 
happiness, but the elder Higgins was mistaken! 

It was late the following afternoon that 
Clarence—having finished early with the chores 
—hastened over to his own littl farm to look 
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An Uncle Remus Letter 


The following letter was written by Joel Chandler Harris to his youngest daughter when she was at boarding school 
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We receive your letters right along, but we find 
it impossible to carry out all your requests in 
person. To-day, for instance, it was raining so hard that 
we found it impossible to give your love and kisses to 
the kidlets, and so we wrapped them (not the kidlets, 
but the love and the kisses) in a piece of paper the 
sausages came in, and placed them in the refrigerator 
where they will keep fresh until the weather gets so we 
can deliver them. 
Well, we can’t have everything we want in this world. 
If we could I'd have a big black beard and a hoss-pistol 
and play like I was a pirate. I’d hide behind the bushes, 
and when the little girls came along going home from 
school, I'd jump out at 'em, fire the hoss-pistol in the air 
and ery “Be-lud!”’ And then I'd form myself into an 
ambuscade, and when the Battle Hill dairyman came jog- 
ging along I’d stop him in the road and make him sur- 
render nine quarts of blue milk; and then I’d make this 
milk into egg-nog for Bill and myself. Mama wouldn't 
want any. She’s a temperance lady and doesn’t want any 
sugar or raw eggs or water in her toddy. She says that 
only drunkards and weak-minded people adulterate their 
whisky. I think she’ll want some toddy to-night before 
she goes to bed, for she has been changing the furniture 
around again to-day. Also, she has been “straightening 
out” my book-case, and says she feels like a misguided 
literary person. She’ll soon recover, I hope, and be her 
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own fat self again . . . Bill has been very busy to-day 
hemstitching some hankchers. She has pulled one thread 
out of four hankchers, and she’s pretty nearly fagged out. 
I tell her not to work so hard, but she says it’s a duty 
she owes to society. I don’t know what society she’s talk- 
ing about, and when I asked for information, she said I 
was too ridiculous for anything. I hope she hasn’t gone 
and joined the Freemasons or the Improved Order of 
Red Men. 

I don’t see much of Essie these days. She’s begin- 
ning to act as if marriage is a ticklish thing. She's more 
subdued. She wears solemnity as you wear your cloak. 
She smiles, of course, but it is not the girly-girly smile; it 
is the deep and thoughtful grin of the married woman 


who is trying to find out what 2 represents on the black- 


board of life. 

J. C. and the Rossers have moved. into the new house 
across the street and things are beginning to look cheer- 
ful in our neighborhood. If it hadn’t ’a’ been for J. C. 
the Rossers would never have been able to move in the 
world. He went to their rescue and toted a looking-glass, 
a hammer, a spittoon, a rug and a box of matches to the 
new house, and after that they had no difficulty. 

Roy has a boil on his jaw, and has been unable to 
chew anything but soup for a day or two; and—my news 
is exhausted, and I'll have to wait for another time to 
tell you howdy. My love to Burdeene and Bessie, and 
to Gretchen and Brownie. 

Your loving 


DADDY. 


TTT 
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after some needed repairs to the cottage. He finish- 
_ ed before twilight, and was on his way back again, 
when in passing a small creek which ran diversely 
across his land, he espied floating serenely between 

the high banks, the lone, lorn duckling! 

At that same instant, the duckling espied him, 
and fearful lest he again be captured and taken 
before the warring factions and contesting forces, 
he scrambled franticaliy up on the bank, then, with 
Clarence in close pursuit, he darted into a narrow 
crevice between two boulders and was lost from 
sight forever ! 

With a large stick as a lever, Clarence rolled 
one of the boulders slightly to one side, squeezed 
his way in, and beheld before him the entrance to 
a small cavern, the existence of which upon his own 
land, he had never even suspicioned! He knew of 
similar caverns on adjoining farms, however, the 
finding of which had brought fortunes to the for- 
tunate owners, and with feverish haste he made 
his way back to the Higgins farm, to obtain a lau- 
tern with which to renew his search. 

What if his surmise should be correct! Well, 
then he need not longer hesitate because of the pay- 
ments yet to be made upon his little farm—and he 
could speak to Christina about that other matter 
at once! 

On his way back across the fields he was think- 
ing only of her; then he began humming, low and 
tremulously to himself: 


“Oh, the love that lies, in Christine’s eyes, 
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An’ lies—an’ lies—an’ lies 


He couldn’t for the life of him, think of the 
rest of the refrain, or of words sufficiently tender 
and expressive to fill out the balance. No matter; 
those words were amptly sufficient and satisfy- 
ing; so he sang them over and over, only modi- 
fying occasionally the inflection, and repeating in 
a higher or lower register, as suited his inclina- 
tion—but with never a thought of the somewhat 
lugubrious interpretation which a cynical person 
might make therefrom; and he sang again: 


“Oh, the love that lies, in Christine’s eyes, 


hed 


an’ lies! 


An’ lies—an’ lies 


In half an hour, he was back at the cavern 
with the lantern. Carefully he made his way in be- 
tween the boulders, and then back into the bank 
of darkness, which the yellow gleam of the lantern 
seemed to make all the blacker., The air fell chilly 
upon his brow now, like that from a darkened tomb, 
but he did not pause; keeping the light close to the 
smooth floor of the cavern, he made hist way further 
in until finally the space narrowed down so that it 
was with difficulty that he could squeeze through 
the ledges. Here he stopped, and held the lantern 
high above him—then gave a low cry of delight; as 
he had surmised when first he found the opening 
on the bank of the creek, the same vein of lead 
which had made wealthy a number of farmers in 
the vicinity—was cropping out there on his land! 
And he—the homely and humble hired-man, was now the owner of as 
fine a lode as he had ever seen in all the neighborhood! And all because 
of that poor, wobbly, little yellow duckling—that in striving to avoid a 
return to its misery—had led him—to happiness. 
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“Clarence—ay tank you baen right bout that leetle duck” 


He examined the vein carefully, to assure himself it was not merely 
a small pocket, then with joyous strikes, made his way back to the farm- 
house of the elder Higgins—to Christina . blue-eyed, pink-cheeked 
Christina, from far-off Sweden. 


The Story of Kagla 


ded 


NCE UPON A TIME, in the 
` early days of Scotland, there 
lived a certain widow and her 
‘Son, Kagla. Now, Kagla sat in the 
chimney-corner and snuffed ashes and 
Snuffed ashes until he was sixteen years old. At last his Mother said 
to him: 
“Kagla, what makes you such a fool? Why don’t you get up and go 
over to your Aunt’s house.” 
So he went to the house of his Aunt. 
Bye-and-bye he returned. “And what happened when you came to 
your Aunt’s, my son,” asked the widow. 


“She gave me a needle and I stuck it in a log of wood and brought . 


the log home on my shoulder; and when I got here the needle was gone.” 
oh, Kagla!“ cried the Mother, “what makes you such a fool! Why 
didn’t you stick it to your coat—and when you got home you'd have had 
nice needle.” 


How He Won and Lost the Beautiful Princess 


‘Never mind, Mother,” said Kag- 
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On the following day Kagla again 
went to see his Aunt. This time the 
Aunt gave him a cake of butter. “Oh, 
Kagla!” exclaimed the widow when she saw him, “And what did you do 
at your Aunt’s to-day?” 

“Why, Mother,” he answered, “my Aunt gave me a cake of butter 
and I stuck it to my coat, as you told me, and when I got home the 
sun had melted it.” 

“Oh, Kagla!” cried his mother, “what makes you such a fool! Why 
didn’t you wrap it in a cabbage leaf and every branch you came to, dip 
it in. When you came home, you'd have had a nice cake of butter.” 

“Never mind, Mother,” answered the son. “I’ll do better next time.” 

The next day Kagla went to his Aunt’s house and she gave him a 


puppy. On his return home he proudly showed the gift to his Mother— 
but the puppy was dead. 
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Kagla was dragged from the goose’s nest 


“Oh, how did you kill your beautiful puppy?” asked the mother. 

“I did just as you told me,” said Kagla. “I wrapped it in a cabbage 
leaf and every branch I came to, I dipped it in, and now it’s drowned.” 

“Oh, Kagla!” cried his Mother, “what makes you such a dunce! 
Why didn’t you tie a string around its neck and every once in a while 
turn around and say ‘here little pup, here little pup,’ and when you 
came home you would have had a nice puppy.” 

“Never mind, Mother, I'll do better next time.“ 

The next day Kagla went to his Aunt’s house, and this time she 
gave him a pie. When he returned home he said, “Oh, Mother, my Aunt 
gave me such a nice pie.” 

“And what did you do with it, Kagla, my son?“ 

“I did as you told me. I tied a string to it and dragged it down 
the road, and every once in a while I called out, ‘Here little pup, here 
little pup,’ and now the pie is all broken up.” 

“Oh, Kagla!” cried his Mother, “what makes you such a fool! Why 
didn’t you place it carefully on your head, and when you got home you 
would have had a nice pie.” 

Never mind, Mother, I’ll do better next time.” 

The next day Kagla went to his. Aunt’s house 
and she gave him a colt, and when he came back he 
said, Oh, Mother, my Aunt gave me such a nice 
colt.“ 

“And what did you do with it, Kagla, my son?” 

“T did just as you told me. I put it on my head, 
and now it has kicked itself to death.” 

Oh, Kagla! What makes you such a fool! 
Why didn’t you borrow a bridle and ride it, and 
when you got home you'd have had a fine colt.” 

Never mind, Mother, I'll do better next time.” 

The next day Kagla went to his Aunt’s house 
and this time she gave him a calf. On his arrival 
home much be-tattered and ragged, his Mother in 
consternation asked him the usual question, “And 
what did you do at your Aunt’s to-day?” 

“My Aunt gave me a nice calf,” said Kagla, 
“and I borrowed a bridle and saddle, as you told 
me, and rode the calf home. And now the calf is 
scratched and torn by the brambles.” 

It so happened that in the country of Scotland 
a deep melancholy hung over the spirit of the King’s 
daughter—so deep, indeed, that she had never 
smiled, and in consequence the King had caused it 
to be published that who-so should cause the Prin- 
cess to smile, should wed the King’s daughter. 

When Kagla was returning from his Aunt's 
house riding the calf for dear life, he passed near 
the palace, and the Princess viewed the flying pair 
as they tore through the briars and the brambles. 
No such sight had ever before been seen from the 
castle walls. At once the Princess was heard to 
laugh and the more she thought of the mad rider 
and his sorry plight, the less restrained was her 
laughter. 

Now, the King’s word had been given and it 
was soon noised around that Kagla was to wed the 
Princess. The King made ready the feast and to 
the home of Kagla he sent many casks of choice 
wine, which were placed with the cakes in the cellar. 
In the largest chamber of the house the marriage 
feast was spread. Kagla himself was attired in 
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black velvet, white silken 
hose and white satin slip- ` 
pers. The borders of his 
coat were braided with 
gold. 

While he waited for 
the King and the bridal 
party, Kagla inspected 
the feast, and bethinking 
himself of the wine, went 
into the cellar where he 
drew a sample from each 
cask. He left the spig- 
ots open. 

When Kagla had 
sampled the last cask he 
found that the wasting 
wine had covered the 
floor, and to save his 
white satin slippers from 
stain, he tossed the cakes 
upon the floor and walked 
out on them. Then he re- 
turned to the feast room 
where he found that the 
outer door had been left 
open behind him and 
stray dogs had devoured 
the feast. 

The bridal party 
would soon be on hand 
and no time was to be 
lost. 

Kagla went swiftly 
to the kitchen and killed the old goose that was sitting on eggs behind 
the door. He hung her up before the fire, feathers and all, and himself 
took the old goose’s place on the nest. Some time after his Mother 
tried the door but it refused to open. 

“Open the door, Kagla,” she called; but Kagla only hissed “s 
8 8 $ 
Then the widow called again, “Open the door quick; the King is 
coming, but Kagla answered, “I’m not Kagla. I am the old goose 
sitting on her eggs.” 

Now, when the King came, they broke down the door and Kagla 
was dragged from the nest of broken eggs. 

After his Majesty had seen the ruined feast, the cakes floating in 
the midst of a cellar of rich wine, and last of all, the goose that sat upon 
the eggs, he orderėd his guards to escort the Princess back to the 
palace. 

For,“ quoth he, only an ordinary fool may wed a King's 
daughter.” 
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At once the Princess was heard to laugh 


Cruising in the 


Solomons 
By JACK LONDON 


This is the account of the trip made by Jack London, author of Martin 
Eden“ . “The Call of the Wild“, ete. to the Solomon Islands in the South 
Seas. The voyage was accomplished in Mr. London’s little craft, the. ‘‘Snark’’. H 
The author was accompanied by his wife, Charmian, and a small crew. The 
illustrations accompanying the story are from photographs taken by Mr. London. 


TN HY not come along now?” said Captain Jansen to us, 
i at Penduffryn, on the island of Guadalcanar. 
. W Charmian and I looked at each other and debated 
@ he silently for half a minute. Then we nodded our 
PN heads simultaneously. It is a way we have of making 

up our minds to do things; and a very good way it is when 

one has no temperamental tears to shed over the last tin of 

condensed milk when it has captized. (We are living on tinned 
goods these days, and since mind is rumored to be an emanation of matter, our 
similes are naturally of the packing-house variety.) 

“You'd better bring your revolvers along, and a couple of rifles,” said Captain 
Jansen. “I’ve got five rifles aboard, though the one Mauser is without ammuni- 
tion. Have you a few rounds to spare?” 

We brought our rifles on board, several handfuls cf Mauser cartridges, and 
Wada and Nakata, the Snark’s cook and cabin-boy, respectively. Wada and Na- 
kata were in a bit of a funk. The Solomon Islands had not dealt kindly with 
them. In the first place, both had suffered from Solomon sores.. So had the rest 
of us (at the time, I was nursing two fresh ones on a dict of corrosive sublimate) ; 
but the two Japanese had had more than their share. And the sores are not nice. 

Worse than the sores, the two Japanese had been afflicted with Solomon Is- 

land fever. Each had been 
down repeatedly with it, and 
in their weak, convalescent 
moments they were wont to 
huddle together on the por- 
tion of the Snark that hap- 
pened to be nearest to far- 
away Japan, 
and to gaze 
yearningly in 
that direc- 
tion, 

But worst 
of all, they 
were now 
brought on 

board the 


Minota for a 
recruiting 
cruise along 
the savage 
coast of Ma- 
laita. Wada, 
who had the 
worse funk, 
was sure that 
he would 
never see Ja- 
pan again, 
and with 
bleak, lack- 


A Fijian mountaineer 
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luster eyes he watched our 
rifles and ammunition go- 
ing on board the Minota. 
He knew about the Minota 
and her Malaita cruises. 
He knew that she had been 
captured six.months before 
on the Malaita coast, that 
her captain had been 
chopped to pieces with 
tomahawks, and that ac- 
cording to the barbarian 
sense of equity on that 
sweet isle, she owed two 
more heads. Also a laborer 
on Penduffryn plantation, 
a Malaita boy, had just 
died, and Wada knew that 
Penduffryn had been put 
in the debt of Malaita by 
one more head. Further- 
more, in stowing our lug- 
gage away in the skipper’s 
tiny cabin, he saw the axe- 
gashes on the door where 
the triumphant bushmen 
had cut their way in. And, 
finally, the galley-stove was 
without a pipe—said pipe 
having been a part of the 
loot. 

The Minota was a teak- 
built, Australian yacht, ketch-rigged, long and lean, with a deep fin- 
keel and designed for harbor racing rather than for recruiting blacks. 
When Charmian and I came on board we found her crowded. Her 
double boat’s-crew, including substitutes, was fifteen, and she had a 
score and more of “return” boys, whose time on the plantations was 
served and who were bound back to their bush-villages. To look at, 
they were certainly true head-hunting cannibals. Their perforated 
nostrils were thrust through with bone and wooden bodkins the size of 
lead pencils. Numbers of them had punctured the extreme meaty point 
of the nose, from which protruded, straight out, spikes of turtle-shell 
or of beads strung on stiff wire. A few had further punctured their noses with 
rows of holes following the curves of the nostrils from lip to point. Each ear 
of every man had from two to a dozen holes in it—holes large enough to carry 
wooden plugs three inches in diameter, down to tiny holes in which were carried 
clay-pipes and similar trifles. In fact, so many holes did these men possess that 
they lacked ornaments to fill them; and when, the following day, as we neared 
Malaita, we tried out our rifles to see if they were in working order, there was a 
general scramble for the empty cartridges, which were thrust forthwith into the 
many aching voids in our passengers’ ears. 

At the time we tried out our rifles we put up our barbed-wire railings. The 
Minota, crown-decked, without any house, and with a rail six inches high, was 
too accessible to boarders. So brass stanchions were screwed into the rail and a 
double row of barbed wire stretched around her from stem to stern and back 
again. Which was all very well as a protection from savages, but it was mighty 
uncomfortable to those on board when the Minota took to jumping and plunging 
in a sea-way. When one dislikes sliding down upon the lee-rail barbed wire, and 
when he dares not catch hold of the weather-rail barbed wire to save himself from 
sliding, and when, with these various disinclinations, he finds himself on a smooth 
flush-deck that is heeled over at an angle of forty-five degrees, some of the de- 
lights of the Solomon Islands cruising may be comprehended. Also, it must be 
remembered, the penalty of a fall into the barbed wire is more than the mere 
scratches, for each scratch is practically certain to become a venomous ulcer. 

That caution will not save one from the wire was evidenced one fine morning 
when we were running along the Malaita coast with the breeze on our quarter. 
The wind was fresh, and a tidy sea was making. A black boy was at the wheel. 
Captain Jansen, Mr. Jacobson (the mate), Charmian and I had just sat down 
on deck to breakfast. Three unusually large seas caught us. The boy at the 
wheel lost his head. Three times the Minota was swept. The breakfast was 
rushed over the lee-rail. The knives and forks went through the scuppers; a boy 
aft went clean overboard and was dragged back; and our doughty skipper lay 
half inboard and half out, jammed in the barbed wire. After that, for the rest 
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of the cruise, our joint use of the several remaining 
eating utensils was a splendid example of primitive 
communism. On the Hugenie, however, it was even 
worse, for we had but one teaspoon among four of us 
—but the Lugenie is another story. 

Our first port was Su’u, on the west coast of Ma- 


laita. The Solomon Islands are on the fringe of 
things. It is difficult enough sailing on dark nights 


through reef-spiked channels and across erratic cur- 
rents where there are no lights to guide (from north- 
west to southeast the Solomons extend across a thou- 


The Minota“ thrown up on the reef 


sand miles of sea, and on all the thousands of miles 
of coasts there is not one lighthouse); but the diffi- 
culty is seriously enhanced by the fact that the land 
itself is not correctly charted. Su'u is an example. 
On the Admiralty chart of Malaita the coast at this 
point runs a straight, unbroken line. Yet across this 
straight, unbroken line the Minota sailed in twenty 
fathoms of water. Where the land was alleged to be 
was a deep indentation. Into this we sailed, the man- 
groves closing about us, till we dropped anchor im a 
mirrored pond. Captain Jansen did not like the an- 
chorage. It was the first time he had been there, and 
Su'u had a bad reputation. There was no wind with 
which to get away in case of attack, while the crew 
could be bushwhacked to a man if they attempted to 
tow out in the whale-boat. It was a pretty trap, if 
trouble blew up. 

“Suppose the Minota went ashore—what would you 
do?” I asked. 

“She’s not going ashore,” 
answer. 

“But just in case she did?” I insisted. 

He considered for a moment and shifted his glance 
from the mate, buckling on a revolver to a boat's- 
crew climbing into the whale-boat, each man with a 
rifle. 

“We'd get into the whale-boat and get out of here 
as fast as God'ld let us,” came the skipper’s delayed 
reply. 

He explained at length that no white man was 
sure of his Malaita crew in a tight place; that the 
bushmen looked upon all wrecks as their personal 
property; that the bushmen possessed plenty of Sni- 
der rifles, and that he had on board a dozen “return” 
boys for Suu, who were certain to join in with their 
friends and relatives ashore when it came to looting 
the Minota. 


was Captain Jansen’s 


HE first work of the whale-boat was to take the 
“return” boys and their trade-boxes ashore. 
While this was being done, a canoe came along- 

side manned by three naked savages. And when I say 
naked, I mean naked. Not one vestige of clothing 
did they have on, unless nose-rings, ear-plugs and 
shell armlets be accounted clothing. The head man 
in the canoe was an old chief, one-eyed, reputed to 
be friendly, and so dirty that a boat- -scraper would 
have lost its edge on him. His mission was to warn 
the skipper against allowing any of his people to go 
ashore. The old fellow repeated the warning again 
that night. 

In vain did the whale-boat ply about the shores of 
the bay in quest of recruits. The bush was full of 
armed natives, all willing enough to talk with the re- 
cruiter, but not one would engage to sign on for three 
years’ plantation labor at six pounds per year. Yet 
they were anxious to get our people ashore. On the 
second day they raised a smoke on the beach at the 
head of the bay. This being the customary signal of 
men desiring to recruit, the boat was sent. But noth- 
ing resulted. No one was recruited, nor were any of 
our men lured ashore. & little later we caught 
glimpses of a number of armed natives moving about 
on the beach. i 

Outside of these rare glimpses, there was no tell- 
ing how many might be lurking in the bush. There 
was no penetrating that primeval jungle with the eye. 
In the afternoon, Captain Jansen, Charmian and I 
went dynamiting fish. Each one of the boat’s crew 
carried a Lee-Enfield. “Johnny”, the native recruiter, 
had a Winchester beside him at the steering sweep. 
We rowed in close to a portion of the shore that 
looked deserted. Here the boat was turned around 
and backed in; thus, in case of attack, the boat would 
be ready to dash away. 


‘one, though he did not state 


We were close in to the shore and working in closer, 
stern-first, when a school of fish was sighted. The 
fuse was ignited and the stick of dynamite thrown. 
With the explosion the surface of the water was 
broken by the flash of leaping fish. At the same in- 
stant the woods broke into life. A score of naked 
savages, armed with bows and arrows, spears and 
Sniders, burst out upon the shore. At the same mo- 
ment our boat’s crew lifted their rifles. And thus the 
opposing parties faced each other, while our extra 
boys dived over after the stunned fish. 

Three fruitless days were 
spent at Swu. The Minota got 
no recruits from the bush, and 
the bushmen got no heads from 
the Minota. In fact, the only 
one who got anything was Wa- 
da, and his was a nice dose of 
fever. We towed out with the 
whale-boat, and ran along the 
coast to Langa-Langa, a large 
village of salt-water people, 
built with prodigious labor on 
a lagoon sand-bank — literally 
built up, an artificial island 
reared as a refuge from the 
blood-thirsty bushmen. Here, 
also, on the shore side of the 
lagoon, was Binu, the place 
where the Minota was captured 
half a year previously and had 
her captain killed by the bush- 
men. As we sailed in through the narrow entrance 
a canoe came alongside with the news that the man- 
of-war had just left that morning after having burned 
three villages, killed some thirty pigs, and drowned ‘a 
baby. This was the Cambrian, Captain Lewes com- 
manding. He and I first met in Korea during the 
Japanese-Russian war, and we had been crossing each 
other’s trail ever since without ever a meeting. The 
day the Snark sailed into Suva, in the Fijis, we made 
out the Cambrian going out. At Vila, in the New 
Hebrides, we missed each other by one day. We 
passed each other in the night-time off the Island of 
Santo, And the day the Cambrian arrived at Tulagi, 
we sailed from Penduffryn, a dozen miles away. And 
here at Langa-Langa we had missed by several hours. 

The Cambrian had come to punish the murderers 
of the Minota’s captain, but what she had sueceeded 
in doing we did not learn until later in the day, when 
a Mr. Abbot, a missionary, came alongside in his 
Whale-boat. The villages had been burned and the 
pigs killed. But the natives had escaped personal 
harm. The murderers had not been captured, al- 
though the Minota’s flag and other of her gear had 
been recovered. The drowning of the baby had come 
about through a misunderstanding. Chief Johnny, of 
Binu, had declined to guide the landing party into 
the bush, nor could any of his men be induced to 
perform that office. Whereupon Captain Lewes, 
righteously indignant, had told Chief Johnny that he 
deserved to have his village burned. Johnny’s beche 
de mer English did not include the word “deserve”. 
So his understanding of it was that his village was to 
be burned anyway. The immediate stampede of the 
inhabitants was so hurried that the baby was dropped 
in the water. In the meantime Chief Johnny has- 
tened to Mr. Abbot. Into his hand he put fourteen 
sovereigns and requested him to go on board the 
Cambrian and buy Captain Lewes off. Johnny’s vil- 
lage was not burned. Nor did Captain Lewes get the 
fourteen sovereigns, for I saw them later in Johnny’s 
possession when he boarded 8 
the Minota, The excuse John- 
ny gave me for not guiding 
the landing party was a big 
boil, which he proudly re- 
vealed. His real reason, how- 
ever, and a perfectly valid 


it, was fear of revenge on the 
part of the bushmen. Had he, 
or any of his men, guided the 
marines, he could have looked 
for bloody reprisals as soon 
as the Cambrian weighed an- 
chor. 

As an illustration of condi- 
tions in the Solomons, John- 
ny’s business on board was to 
turn over, for a tobacco con- 
sideration, the sprit, mainsail 
and jib of a whale-boat. Later 
in the day a Chief Billy came on board and turned 
over, for a tobacco consideration, the mast and boom. 
This gear belonged to a whale-boat which Captain 
Jansen had recovered the previous trip of the Minota. 
The whale-boat belonged to Meringe Plantation on 
the Island of Ysabel. Eleven contract laborers, Ma- 
laita men and bushmen at that, had decided to run 
away. Being bushmen, they knew nothing of salt 
water, nor of the way of a boat in the sea. So they 
persuaded two natives of San Cristoval, salt-water 
men, to run away with them. It served the San Cris- 
toval men right. They should have known better. 
When they had safely navigated the stolen boat to 
Malaita, they had their heads hacked off for their 
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pains. It was this boat and gear that Captain Jan- 
sen had recovered. 

Not for nothing have I journeyed all the way to 
the Solomons. At last I have seen Charmian’s proud 
spirit humbled and her imperious queendom of femi- 
ninity dragged in the dust. It happened at Langa- 
Langa, ashore, on the manufactured island, which you 
cannot see for the houses. Here, surrounded by hun- 
dreds of unblushing naked men, women and chil- 
dren, we wandered about and saw the sights. We 
had our revolvers strapped on, and the boat’s crew, 
fully armed, lay at the oars, stern in; but the lesson 
of the man-of-war was too recent for us to appre- 
hend trouble. We walked about everywhere and saw 
everything, until at last we approached a large tree- 


trunk that served as a bridge across a shallow estu- 


ary. The blacks formed a wall in front of us and re- 
fused to let us pass. We wanted to know why we 
were stopped. The blacks said we could go on. We 
misunderstood, and started. Again we were stopped. 
Explanations became more definite. Captain Jansen 
and I, being men, could go on. But no Mary was 
allowed to wade around that bridge, much less cross 
it. “Mary” is beche de mer for woman. Charmian 
was a Mary. To her the bridge was tambo, which is 
the native for taboo. Ah, how my chest expanded. 
At last my manhood was vindicated. In. truth I be- 
longed to the lordly sex. Charmian could trapes 
along at our heels, but we were men, MEN, and we 
could go right over that bridge while she would have 
to go around by whale-boat! 


OW, I should not care to be misunderstood by 
what follows; but it is a matter of common 
knowledge in the Solomons that attacks of 

fever are brought on by shock. Inside half an hour 
after Charmian had been refused right of way, she 
was being rushed aboard the Minota, packed in blati- 
kets, and dosed with quinine. I don’t know what kind 
of shock had happened to Wada and Nakata, but at 
any rate they were down with fever, as well. The 
Solomons might be healthfuller. 

Also, during the attack of fever Charmian iera- 
oped a Solomon sore. It was the last straw. Every 
one on the Snark had been afflicted except her. Out 
of her long immunity had been bred a contempt for 
the rest of us. Her ego was stimulated to such an 
extent that one day she shyly informed me that it 
was all a matter of pureness of blood. Since all the 
rest of us cultivated the sores, and since she did 
not . . well, anyway, her's was the size of a sil- 
ver dollar, and the pureness of her blood enabled 
her to cure it after several weeks of nursing. 

We ran down the lagoon from Langa-Langa, be- 
tween mangrove swamps, through passages scarcely 
wider than the Minota, and past the reef villages of 
Kaloka and Auki. Like the founders of Venice, these 
salt-water men were originally refugees from the 
mainland. Too weak to hold their own in the bush, 
survivors of village massacres, they fled to the sand- 
banks of the lagoon. These sand-banks they built up 
into islands. They were compelled to seek their pro- 
vender from the sea, and in time they became salt- 
water men. They learned the ways of the fish and 
shell-fish, and they invented hooks and lines, nets and 
fish-traps. They developed canoe-bodies. Unable to 
walk about, spending all their time in the canoes, they 
became thick-armed and broad-shouldered, with nar- 
row waists and frail and spindly legs. Controlling 
the sea-coast, they became wealthy, trade with the 
interior passing largely through their hands. But 
perpetual enmity exists between them and the bush- 
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men. Practically their only truces are on market 


days, which occur at stated intervals, usually twice a 
week. The bush-women and the salt-water women do 
the bartering. Back in the bush, a hundred yards 
away, fully armed, lurk the bushmen, while to sea- 
ward, in the canoes, are the salt-water men. There 
are very rare instances of the market-day truces be- 
ing broken. The bushmen like their fish too well, 
while the salt-water men have an organic craving for 
the vegetables they cannot grow on their crowded 
islets. 

Thirty miles from Langa-Langa brought us to the 
passage between Bassakanna Island and the main- 
land. Here, at nightfall, the wind left us, and all 
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night, with the whale-boat towing ahead and the crew on board sweating at the 
sweeps, we strove to win through. But the tide was against us. At midnight, 
midway in the passage, we came up with the Eugenie, a big recruiting schooner, 
towing with two whale-boats. Her skipper, Captain Keller, a sturdy young Ger- 
man of twenty-two, came on board for a “game”, and the latest news of Malaita 
was swapped back and forth. He had been in luck, having gathered in twenty 
recruits at the village of Fiu. While lying there one of the customary courageous 
killings had taken place. The murdered boy was what is called a salt-water bush- 
man—that is, a salt-water man who is half bushman and who lives by the sea, 
but does not live on an islet. ‘Three bushmen came down to this man where he 
was working in his garden. They behaved in friendly fashion, and after a time 
Suggested kai-kai. (Kai-kai means food.) He built a fire and started to boil 
some taro. While bending over the pot one of the bushmen shot him through the 
head. He fell into the flames, whereupon they thrust a spear through his stomach, 
turned it around and broke it off. 

“My word,” said Captain Keller, “I don’t want ever to be shot with a Snider. 
Spread! You could drive a horse and carriage through that hole in his head.” 

Another recent courageous killing I heard of on Malaita was that of an old 
man. A bush chief had died a natural death. Now the bushmen don’t believe in 
natural deaths. No one was ever known to die a natural death. The only way 
to die is by bullet, tomahawk, or spear-thrust. When a man dies in any other 
way it is a clear case of having been charmed to death. When the bush chief 
died naturally, his tribe placed the guilt on a certain family. Since it did not 
matter which one of the family was killed they selected this old man who lived 
by himself. This would make’ it easy. Furthermore, he possessed no Snider. 
Also he was blind. The old fellow got an inkling of what was coming and laid 
in a large supply of arrows. Three brave warriors, each with a Snider, came 
down upon him in the night-time. All night they fought valiantly with him. 
Whenever they moved in the bush and made a noise or a rustle, he discharged 
an arrow in that direction. In the morning, when his last arrow was gone, the 
three heroes crept up to him and blew his brains out. 


The Doubtful Bliss of Living Aboard a Boat Filled with Bushmen Laborers 


ORNING found us still vainly toiling through the passage. At last, in de- 
spair, we turned tail, ran out to sea, and sailed ‘clear around Bassakanna 
to our objective, Malu. The anchorage at Malu was very good, but it lay 

between the shore of an ugly reef, and while easy to enter it was difficult to leave. 
The direction of the southeast trade necessitated a beat to windward; the point 


aoe I š ž 
of Mie reef was wide-spread and shallow; while a current bore down at all times 


upon the point. 

Mr. Caulfield, the missionary at Malu, arrived in his whale-boat from a trip 
down the coast. A slender, delicate man he was, enthusiastic in his work, level- 
headed and practical, a true twentieth-century soldier of the Lord. When 
he came down to this station on Malaita, as he said, he agreed to come for 
six months. He further agreed that if he were alive at the end of that 
time he would continue on. Six years had passed and he was still 
continuing on. Nevertheless, he was justified in his doubt as to living 
longer than six months. Three missionaries had preceded him on 
Malaita, and in less than that time two had died of fever and the 
other had gone home a wreck. 

“What murder are you talking about?” he asked suddenly, in the 
midst. of a confused conversation with Captain Jansen. 

Captain Jansen explained. 

3 “Oh, that is not the one I have reference to,” quoth Mr. Caulfield. 
That’s old already. It happened two weeks ago.” 

It was here at Malu that I atoned for all the exulting and gloat- 

ing I had been guilty of over the Solomon sore Charmian had col- 
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lected at Langa-Langa. Mr. Caulfield was indirectly responsible for my, atone- 
ment. He presented us with a chicken, which I pursued into the bush with a 
rifle. My intention was to clip off its head. I succeeded, but in doing so fell 
over a log and barked my shin. Result: three Solomon sores. This made five 
altogether that were adorning my person. Also, Captain Jansen and Nakata 
had caught gari-gari. Literally translated, gari-gari is se ratch-scratch. But 
translation was not necessary for the rest of us. The skipper’s and Nakata’s 
gymnastics served as a translation without words. 

No, the Solomon Islands are not as healthy as they might be. I am writing 
this article on the island of Ysabel, where we have taken the Snark to careen 
and clean her copper. I got over my last attack of fever this morning and I 
have had only one free day between attacks. Charmian’s are two weeks apart. 
Wada is a wreck from fever. Last night he showed all the symptoms of coming 
down with pneumonia. Henry, a strapping giant of a Tahitian, just up from 
his last dose of fever, is dragging around the deck like a last-year’s crab-apple. 
Both he and Tehei have accumulated a praise-worthy display of Solomon sores. 
Also, they have caught a new form of gari-gari, a sort of vegetable poisoning 
like poison oak or poison ivy. But they are not unique in this. A number of 
days ago Charmian, Martin and I went pigeon-shooting on a small island, and 
we have had a foretaste of eternal torment ever since. Also, on that small 
island, Martin cut the soles of his feet to ribbons on the coral while chasing a 
shark—at least, so he says, but from the glimpse I caught of him I thought it 
was the other way about. The coral-cuts have all become Solomon sores. Be- 
fore my last fever I knocked the skin off my knuckles while heaving on a line, 
and I now have three fresh sores. 

Recruiting plantation laborers on a small, narrow yacht, built for harbor 
sailing, is not any too nice. The decks swarm with recruits and their families. 
The main cabin is packed with them. At night they sleep there. The only en- 
trance to our tiny cabin is through the main cabin, and we jam our way through 
them or walk over them. Nor is this nice. One and all, they are afflicted with 
every form of malignant skin disease. Some have ring-worm, others have bukua. 
This latter is caused by a vegetable parasite that invades the skin and eats it 
away. The itching is intolerable. The afflicted ones scratch until the air is filled 
with fine dry flakes. Then there are yaws and many other skin ulcerations, Men 
come aboard with Solomon sores in their feet so large that they can walk only on 
their toes, or with holes in their legs so terrible that a,fist could be thrust in to 
the bone. Blood-poisoning is very frequent, and Captain Jansen, with sheath- 
knife and sail-needle, operates lavishly on one and all. No matter how desperate 
the situation, after opening and cleansing, he claps on a poultice of sea-biscuit 
soaked in water. Whenever we see a particularly horrible case we retire to a 
corner and deluge our own sores with corrosive sublimate. And so we live and 
eat and sleep on the Minota, taking our chance and “pretending it is good.” 

At Suava, another artificial island, I had a second crow over Charmian. A 
big “fella marster belong Suava” (which means the high chief of Suava) came on 
board. But first he sent an emissary to Captain Jansen for a fathom of calico 
with which to cover his royal nakedness. Meanwhile he lingered in the canoe 
alongside. The regal dirt on his chest I swear was half an inch thick, while it 
was a good wager that the underneath layers were anywhere from ten to twenty 
years of age. He sent his emissary on board again, who explained that the big 

fella marster belong Suava was condescendingly willing enough to shake hands 
with Captain Jansen and me, and cadge a stick or so of trade tobacco, but that 
nevertheless his high-born soul was still at so lofty an altitude that it could not 
sink itself to such a depth of degradation as to shake hands with a mere female 
woman. Poor Charmian! Since her Malaita experiences she has become a 
changed woman. Her meekness and humbleness is appallingly becoming, and I 
should not be surprised when we return to civilization and stroll along a side- 
walk, to see her take her station, with bowed head, a yard in the rear. 

Nothing much happened at Suava. Bichu, the native cook, deserted. The 
Minota dragged anchor. It blew heavy squalls of wind and rain. ‘The mate, Mr. 
Jacobsen, and Wada, were prostrated with fever. Our Solomon sores increased 
and multiplied. And the cockroaches on board held a combined Fourth of July 
and Coronation Parade. They selected midnight for the time, and our tiny cabin 
for the place. ‘They were from two to three inches long, there were hundreds 
of them, and they walked all over us. When we attempted to pursue them they 
left solid footing, rose up in the air, and fluttered about like humming birds, 
They were much larger than ours on the Snark. But ours are young yet, and 
haven’t had a chance to grow. Also the Snark has centipedes, big ones, six inches 
long. We kill them occasionally, usually in Charmian’s bunk. I’ve been bitten 
twice by them, both times foully, while I was asleep. 

Later on we returned to Malu, picked up seven recruits, hove up anchor, and 
started to beat out the treacherous entrance. The wind was chopping about, the 
current upon the ugly point of reef setting strong. Just as we were on the verge 
of clearing it and gaining open sea, the wind broke off four points. The Minota 
attempted to go about, but missed stays. Two of her anchors had been lost at 
Tulagi. Her one remaining anchor was let go. Chain was let out to give it a 
hold on the coral. Her fin keel struck bottom, and her main-topmast lurched and 
shivered as if about to come 
down upon our heads. She 
fetched up on the slack of the 
anchor at the moment a big 
comber smashed her shore- 
ward. The chain 
parted. It was our 
only anchor. The 
Minota swung 
around on her heel 
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and drove headlong into the breakers. Bedlam 
reigned. All the recruits below, bushmen and afraid 
of the sea, dashed panic-stricken on deck and got in 
everybody's way. At the same time the boat’s crew 
made a rush for the rifles. They knew what going 
ashore on Malaita meant—one hand for the ship and 
the other to fight off the natives. What they held 
on with I don’t know, and they needed to hold on 
as the Minota lifted, rolled, and pounded on the 
coral, The bushmen clung in the rigging, too witless 
to watch out for the topmast. The whale-boat was 
run out with a tow-line, endeavoring in a puny way 
to prevent the Minota from being flung farther in 
toward the reef, while Captain Jansen and the mate, 
the latter pallid and weak with fever, were resur- 
recting a scrap-anchor from out the ballast and rig- 
ging up a stock for it. Mr. Caulfield, with his mis- 
sion boys, arrived in his whale-boat and took a sec- 
ond tow-line. 

When the Minota first struck there was not a canoe 
in sight; but like vultures circling down out of the 
blue, they began to arrive from every quarter. The 
boat’s crew, with rifles at the ready, kept them lined 
up a hundred feet away with a promise of death if 
they ventured nearer. And there they clung, a hun- 
dred feet away, black and ominous, crowded with 
men, holding their canoes with their paddles on the 
perilous edge of the breaking surf. In the meantime 
the bushmen were flocking down from the hills, armed 
with spears, Sniders, arrows and clubs, until the 
beach was massed with them. To complicate matters, 
at least ten of our recruits had been enlisted from the 
very bushmen ashore who were waiting hungrily for 
the loot of the tobacco and trade goods and all that 
we had on board. 

The Minota was honestly built, which is the first 
essential for any boat that is pounding on a reef. 
Some idea of what she endured may be gained from 
the fact that in the first twenty-four hours she parted 
two anchor-chains and eight hawsers. Our boat’s 
crew was kept busy diving for the anchors and bend- 
ing new lines. There were times when she parted the 
chains reinforced with hawsers. And yet she held 
together. Tree-trunks were brought from ashore and 
worked under her to save her keel and bilges, but the 
trunks were gnawed and splintered and the ropes 
that held them frayed to fragments, and still she 
pounded and held together. 
` Squall after squall, driving wind and blinding rain, 
smote the Minota, while a heavier sea was making. 
The Eugenie lay at anchor five miles to windward, 
but she was behind a point of land and could not 
know of our mishap. At Captain Jansen’s sugges- 
tion, I wrote a note to Captain Keller, asking him to 
bring extra anchors and gear to our aid. But not a 
canoe could be persuaded to carry the letter. I of- 
fered half a case of tobacco, but the blacks grinned 
and held their canoes bow-on to the breaking sea. A 
half a case of tobacco was worth three pounds. In 
two hours, even against the strong wind and sea, a 
man could have carried the letter and received in 
payment what he would have labored half a year for 
on a plantation. I managed to get into a canoe and 
paddle out to where Mr. Caulfield was towing in his 
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and you're going to get it. 


The Night Wind in 
the Mountains 


By LUCIUS WITHERS 


Hark! through the leafless valley glades 
Sounds the wild wind in long tirades, 


And ail the inky silences 
Echo with ghostly melodies; 


Among the gaunt and trembling trees 
Linger the wailing cadences, 


And all the myriads of the night 
Grow vocal with a nameless fright. 


Far on the rampart of the hills 
The weird music throbs and thrills, 


While there outside my cabin door 
Sounds the low crooning evermore. 


What is the wind’s unending quest? 
What spirit rules the wild unrest? 


Is it some olden lover who 
Roams the black night-watches through, 


Cursed of the gods to search apart 
For the one maiden of his heart? 


Is it some ancient damosel 
Who passionately loved and fell, 


And haunts the eyrie upper air 
With piercing cries and streaming hair? 


sth, but it is not ours to know 
The secret of the wind’s wild woe, 


But hark ye, how it throbs and thrills 
On the far rampart of the hills! 


whale-boat. My idea was that he would have more in- 
fluence over the natives. He called the canoes up to 
him, and a score of them clustered around and heard 
the offer of half a case of tobacco. No one spoke. 

“I know what you think,” the missionary called out 
to them. “You think plenty tobacco on the schooner 
I tell you plenty rifles on 
schooner. You no get tobacco, you get bullets.” 

At last, one man, alone in a small canoe, took the 
letter and started. Waiting for relief, work went on 
steadily on the Minota. Her water tanks were emp- 
tied, and spars, sails and ballast started shoreward. 
There were lively times on board when the Minota 
rolled one bilge down, and then the other, a score of 
men leaping for life and legs as the trade-boxes, 
booms, and eighty-pound pigs of iron ballast rushed 
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across from rail to rail and back again. The poor, 
pretty harbor yacht! Her decks and running rigging 
were a raffle. Down below everything was disrupted. 
The cabin floor had been torn up to get at the bal- 
last, and rusty bilge-water swashed and splashed. A 
bushel of limes, in a mess of flour and water, charged 
about like so many sticky dumplings escaped from a 
half-cooked stew. In the inner cabin Nakata kept 
guard over our rifles and ammunition. 

Three hours from the time our messenger started a 
whale-boat, pressing along under a huge spread of 
canvas, broke through the thick of a shrieking squall 
to windward. It was Captain Keller, wet with rain 
and spray, a revolver in his belt, his boat’s crew fully 
armed, anchors and hawsers heaped high amidships, 
coming as fast as wind could drive—the white man, 
the inevitable white man, coming to the white man’s 
rescue ! 

The vulture line of canoes that had waited so long, 
broke and disappeared as quickly as it had formed. 
The corpse was not dead after all. We now had 
three whale-boats, two plying steadily between the 


vessel and shore, the other kept busy running out an- 


chors, rebending parted hawsers and recovering the 
lost anchors. Later in the afternoon, after a consul- 
tation, in which we took into consideration that a 
number of our boat’s crew, as well as ten of the re- 
cruits, belonged to this place, we disarmed the boat's 
crew. This, incidentally, gave them both hands free 
to work for the vessel. The rifles were put in the 
charge of five of Mr. Caulfield’s mission boys. And 
down below in the wreck of the cabin the missionary 
and his converts prayed to God to save the Minota. 
It was an impressive scene; the unarmed man of God 
praying with cloudless faith, his savage followers lean- 
ing on their rifles and mumbling amens. The cabin 
walls reeled about them. The vessel lifted and 
smashed upon the coral with every sea. From on 
deck came the shouts of men heaving and toiling, 
praying, in another fashion, with purposeful will and 
strength of arm. 

That night Mr. Caulfield brought off a warning. 
One of our recruits had a price on his head of fifty 
fathoms of shell-money and forty pigs. Baffled in 
their desire to capture the vessel, the bushmen had 
decided to get the head of the man. When killing 
begins there is no telling where it will end, so Captain 
Jansen armed a whale-boat and rowed in to the edge 
of the beach. Ugi, one of his boat’s crew, stood up 
and orated for him. Ugi was excited. Captain Jan- 
sen’s warning that any canoe sighted that night would 
be pumped full of lead, Ugi turned into a bellicose 
declaration of war, which wound up with a peroration 
somewhat to the following effect: “You kill my cap- 
tain, I drink his blood and die with him!” 

The bushmen contented themselves with burning an 
unoccupied mission house, and sneaked back to the 
bush. The next day the Hugenie sailed in and dropped 
anchor. Three days and two nights the Minota 
pounded on the reef; but she held together, and the 
shell of her was pulled off at last and anchored in 
smooth water. There we said good-by to her and all 
on board, and sailed away on the Hugenie, bound for 
Florida Island. 


The Genuine Bear-Cat of Georgia Politics 


in the head with a maul,” remarked Wil- 

liam Schley Howard to his audience in 

the late brief but interesting struggle 
for the Hon. Mr. Livingston’s seat in Con- 
gress. And either Uncle Lon didn’t have a maul in 
his suit-case or Bill Schley wouldn’t keep his head in 
one precinct long enough for the Hon. Leonidas F. 
to get a fair swing at it, for when the votes were 
counted it was discovered that Uncle Lon had been 
given the rest he had coveted so long, as he re- 
marked in a post-primary card, and the people had 
suffered a terrible loss—as Uncle Lon admitted in 
the same screed to the press. 

They were asking what William Schley Howard 
knew about politics a few months ago. He answered 
it by defeating a man who had held office for ten con- 
secutive terms, twenty straight years in Washington, 
and that was a heap more than anybody else has been 
able to do in that time, for quite a bunch tried it and 
fell down on the job. Bill Schley didn’t wrest Uncle 
Lon out of the chair—he simply ran away with that 
piece of furniture, leaving its former occupant prob- 
ably feeling as lonely as a cat when the house burns 
down, Uncle Lon had begun to feel as much a fix- 
ture of Washington as Shumaker's famous old saloon 
—but they cleaned the cobwebs even out of Shuma- 
ker’s this year, the same cobwebs which were spun 
when Mr. Livingston made his maiden speech as the 
gentleman from Georgia. Verily, the old order 
changeth. 

Howard has been a member of the Georgia legisla- 


E Uncle Lon beats me he'll have to hit me 
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ture, and his most important work in that session was 
his effort for the passage of a bill to tax franchises. 
Hooper Alexander, then editor of the DeKalb New 
Era, framed up the bill ar his friend Howard suc- 
ceeded in putting it through the house, though the 
senate killed it. Mr. Alexander went to the house 
from DeKalb himself in the next election and the bill 
was afterward passed. 


He’s as Picturesque as a Captive Besom 


Picturesque fellow, Bill Schley Howard; soft-voiced 
as a woman, ill-groomed as a mountaineer; possessing 
some Latin and a little Greek, but vastly preferring 
straight Georgia as reaching the largest constituency ; 
a friend of rich men and poor, the pretentious and 
the plain, and never forgetting the latter are largely 


in the majority. 


His hat is a cross between a Texas sombrero and a 
Rough Rider campaign lid, his clothes wrinkled and 
baggy enough to take off the stamp of the city, his 
collar the low lay-down variety which accommodates 
the usual string tie of politics in all its phases. Mr. 
Howard knows the value of clothes in a campaign, 
and nobody who got a good look at him would accuse 
him of belonging to “that Peachtree crowd”. They 
do say that along in his twenties young Howard’s rai- 
ment would have made King Solomon’s wardrobe look 


TODD” ing 


like a Peters street side-walk dummy, but Bill 
wasn’t running for office then—though he did 
start before most youngsters have quit wear- 
frat pins and turned their attention 

from college football to matters of real mo- 
ment, such as the pennant race in the National league. 
But when he started into polities he hung the glad 
raiment in the attic and joined the wool hat boys. 
It didn’t take a mathematician to figure that there 
were more country votes in DeKalb county than city 
ballots, and Bill Schley was after a place in the legis- 
lature. 

Politician? Well, it took a politician to ease the 
Congressional chair from under Uncle Lon Living- 
ston. When a man has planted himself in a seat and 
remained there for twenty consecutive years, with 
time out for campaigns, it is apt to mould itself to 
his form like an old shoe and be abandoned with the 
same reluctance. It began to look as though that 
piece of furniture would have to be scraped off his 
epidermis on Judgment Day. But Bill Schley— 
everybody calls him that and you might as well get 
used to it—succeeded in striking the Honorable L. F. 
from the Congressional Record and inserting the Hon. 
W. S. in lieu thereof, in spite of loud and querulous 
remonstrances from the former named. 

Bill Schley began making a noise in the Fifth Dis- 
trict as a newsboy in Atlanta, when he wore trousers 
even shorter than those he affects on the stump, and 
though there were no extras in those days except 


when something happened he gathered in enough 


nickels to help support the family and found time to 
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go to school in the forenoons. He tried being a messen- 
ger boy for a retail store, too, and made a good one, until 
some new-found friend landed him a place as page in the 
Georgia senate. Right there the political bug stung 
William Schley, and the same insect or its successors 
have been buzzing around his sombrero ever since. He 
studied law a bit, went to Washington as private secretary 
to Senator Pat Walsh; and was admitted to the bar shortly 
before he was twenty-one. He is only thirty-five now, 
which is fairly young for a Congressman. 

Howard, the Boy Attorney, began practice in the courts 


of the Stone Mountain 
circuit, serving such 
small clients as he 
could, whether they 
had money or hadn’t— N 
usually the latter. 
What he may have 
lacked in legal lore he 
made up in eloquence, 

his famous case of the 
twin ` negroes bearing 
testimony to his pow- 

ers. Finding a ne- 

gro on trial for murder one warm 
summer’s day and desiring to give ev- 
ery man a fair show for his neck, the 
court looked over the briefless barris- 
ters within the rail and appointed 
young Howard to defend the accused. 
It looked like a hopeless case, but Bill 
Schley, discovering his client had a 
twin brother as much like him as the two 
‘proverbial peas, established beyond all 
doubt that it was the brother and not the 
defendant who had done the deed. 

It was not for a term or two later 
that the missing twin was captured and 
brought up for trial, and young Howard 
again found himself counsel for the de- 
fense. Carefully avoiding the record in 
the former case, Bill Schley cast evi- 
dence to the winds and turned the bat- 
teries of his eloquence upon the twelve 
good men and true in the jury box, tri- 
umphantly acquitting the second of the 
twins and establishing himself as a law- 
yer and an orator. 

“Bill Schley could talk a possum 
off'n a limb,” say the people of the 
Stone Mountain circuit. 

; He was twenty-three when he made 
his first race for the legislature, stump- 
ing De Kalb county and most of his 
toes, for they still talk of how Bill 
Schley used to kick off his patent-leath- 
ers outside the limits of Decatur and 
hit the plowed fields to win the farmer vote, artlessly apolo- 
Sung for the poverty which prevented a more rigid toilette. 
Pact of the campaign was made in a two-wheeled cart be- 
hind a blaze-faced pony, the equipage having been pur- 
chased for $2.50 from a Decatur street horse-swapper, and 
it is part of the annals of that eventful year that when the 
pony balked and the cart broke down on a country road 
Bill Schley sold the rig to the first passer-by for $5 and 
the promise of two votes, establishing a reputation for busi- 
ness acumen which he still possesses. 

i Young Howard was opposed in his race by two veterans 
of old DeKalb who found it easy to laugh at the boy aspi- 
rant until election day, when Bill Schley exemplified the 
truth of the proverb as to the comparative value of cachin- 
nation before and after taking. He didn’t set the capitol 
on fire as a law-maker, neither did he usurp the powers 
of the speaker, and when he ran again he was defeated. 
That was his first licking, and up to the present writing it 
has been his last. He settled down to practicing law and 
didn’t run for office again for two years. Then he found 
a real race on his hands. 
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This time Bill Schley coveted the job of solicitor-general 


of the circuit. So did Eb Williams and Harvey Parry, 
while William Kimsey was perfectly satisfied with the situa- 
tion and reluctant to turn loose. Then came a war, my 
countrymen, that shook Stone Mountain to its foundation 
and caused the Chattahoochee to overflow its banks. There 
was hustling at the hustings and clouds of dust in the 


big road. Wherever there was a barbecue, there was an 


orator also; wherever two or three were gathered together 
to pitch horseshoes, there came a would-be solicitor with 
cigars and eloquence; -there wasn’t a candy-pulling without 


a candidate, and Bill Schley was invariably 
numbered among those present. 

But Bill Schley didn't stick to chasing 
coveys—he went after the individual vote. The 
| tired farmer ploughing in the field would look 
up to see Bill Schley, coatless and slouch-hat- 
ted, climbing the rail fence, and he did not 
come alone. Trailing in his wake was always 
a husky negro, and Bill Schley’s escort would 
take the plowlines from the farmer’s hands and 
guide old Beck down the furrows while Bill 
Schley talked politics to his heart’s content. 
Nobody ever called the dogs in the face of a 
square deal like that. The other candidates, at 
one stage of the game, combined against young 
Howard and stung him severely with pointed 
shafts of wit, but when he had completed his 
remarks in rebuttal they were kept 
as busy as a one-armed man with the 
prickly heat defending their own can- 
didacy, and had no time left to be- | 
stow on Bill Schley. He carried ev- | 
ery county in the district, and when | 
four years in the job didn’t satisfy 
him they let him stay four years lon- 
ger rather than argue the point again 
—and he expects to keep on being 
solicitor-general until the day Con- 
gress opens. 

But being  solicitor-general is 
only a small job, anyway, and Bill 
Schley had taken a liking to Wash- 
ington when there as a senator’s 
secretary. Some half-dozen able- 
bodied men had tried at various 
times to pull Mr. Livingston's chair 
from under him, succeeding only in 
getting their toes mashed, but that 
didn’t deter Bill Schley. He an- 
nounced himself as the next Con- 
gressman about the time Uncle Lon was explain- 
ing why he and divers other Georgia members 
had failed to stick by the Democrat-insurgent 
combination and put Uncle Joe Cannon in the 
discard, and began making speeches regarding 
the Livingston sins of omission and commission 
at frequent intervals and sundry places in the 
district. Uncle Lon didn’t seem unduly exer- 
cised over the matter, having been through sim- 
ilar experiences in the past and willing to let 
young fellows. have their fling if they didn’t 
fling any bricks, but as the primary drew 
near and he came home to round up the 
old guard again he found most of his fences 
down and Bill Schley browsing in his favorite | 
pastures. | 

There was a hard 
fight at the finish, for | 
Uncle Lon is some 
campaigner himself, 
but the rally came 
too late. Livingston 
saved Fulton county 
and Atlanta and his 
home county of New- 
ton, but Bill Schley 
had captured all the 
rest of the district. 

“He wont cut any 
ice in Congress,” said 


old régime. Perhaps 
he wont, for awhile, 


a new member to 


Washington. But 
Bill Schley is a mix- 
er, a hand -shaker 
and a friend-maker. 

Nearly everybody likes Howard—perhaps because he 
likes nearly everybody. He has fought long fights and 


bitter ones, has known victory and defeat, but there has | 
never been bitterness in his heart nor personal animosity | 


in his battles. ; 

Men he sent to jail while solicitor will declare them- 
selves, his friends; men who have showered invective upon 
him in various campaigns have turned in and worked for 


him in later struggles. There's something in him besides 


oratory and eccentricity; the quality that makes friendship 
and keeps it. Maybe Bill Schley wont be chairman of a 


committee or Speaker of the House in his first week—but | 


it's a safe bet he'll have as many friends in his first year 
as any youngster who ever held a chair—and they'll all call 
him Bill. 


the supporters of the | 


for it takes time for 


gain attention in 


| 


| 
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mere lunch 
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By CHARLES DORAN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALFRED W. BREWERTON 


OE WILLETS had never known his father. When Joe was 
ushered into the world Joseph Willets, Senior, was lying in his 
coffin in the front parlor; and a month later the hearse was 
again standing at the door of the Willets’ home, and Joe was 
an orphan. 

The rearing of the boy was entrusted to his uncle. This 
kind and solicitous relative felt he had done his duty by his 
brother’s boy when he saw that he had a place to sleep—a 

loft over the stable—enough to eat, a suit of clothes, a hat, and a pair of shoes, 
when those Joe was wearing were past their age of service, which was several 
months after they should have gone to one poorer than himself; if, indeed, any- 
one could have been found who would have deigned to wear them at that period 
of their existence. 

Joe Willets grew up with little schooling, for old Aaron Gray did not be- 
lieve in “folks having too much book-learning“, as he used to put it, for “it 
made them proud”; therefore, the extent of his nephew’s knowledge was very 
limited, 

By the greatest stretch of imagination, Joe could not be called handsome. He 
was tall, lean, and gawky, with red hair, and a freckled face. 

Joe’s father had left him two things—his old fiddle, and his savings of years; 
the latter, after his funeral expenses had been paid, amounting to a thousand 
dollars. The fiddle was to be given to the boy as soon as he was old enough 
to draw the bow over the strings, the money to be held in trust for him until he 
reached his eighteenth birthday. Old Aaron Gray was appointed executor and 
guardian, and was to be paid the munificent sum of fifty dollars a year for his 
care of the boy during his minority. Out of these fifty dollars was to come 
Joe’s clothes, and his uncle was careful to see that this sum covered the entire 
cost of them, and left a balance which he never failed to appropriate for his 
own needs. ! 

Joe did not grumble, he was not of the grumbling kind, and, besides, he 
knew it would not do any good. Uncle Gray was a stern old man and not much 
given to parleying; not at least so long as his nephew was small enough to haul 
over his knee and give a few licks with the big rawhide that hung behind the 
kitchen door. i 

Joe grew and waxed strong, and with his old fiddle, and a repertoire of six 
airs, all old but not the less beautiful, even the way the boy sawed them out with 
the bow of his instrument, he managed to get a. little pocket-money by playing 
every Saturday night in the old school-house “for folks to dance by”, as he 
expressed it. 

It was while sending out the strains of the Arkansaw Traveler and Old 
Black Joe over the soft summer air, that Joe Willets one night met Molly Flinch, 
the grocer’s daughter, who was just home from boarding-school for the holidays. 
Molly, after being introduced to Joe, asked him if he would play for her on 
the fiddle, and for two hours the girl had to listen to Joe’s desperate efforts to 
get music out of his old instrument, or else appear rude, and what was worse, 
unappreciative of his talents and fine execution on the violin, as he now called 
his fiddle, since he was told that fidd/e was vulgar. 

Joe was in Paradise. Sitting across the old saw-horse, his bow laboring 


He took off his coat and faced the old man 


Molly Flinch’s Nocturne 


frantically over the strings of his fiddle, his 
eyes resting admiringly upon the soft, sweet 
face of Molly Flinch was to him perfect bliss. 
The poor fellow often waited in front of the 
window, watching for the girl to turn the 
bend in the road near his uncle’s cottage, and 
was ready to begin a tune just as she was 
near enough to hear the strains. 

But there came an awakening to Joe’s 
dream. The holiday season was over, and 
Molly would go back to the Seminary. The 
boy passed the last evening of her stay at 
home with her in old Flinch’s cottage. He 
played all the airs he knew, then parts of one 
running into parts of another; he tried to im- 
provise, and at last, in the height of his 
ecstacy at having Molly a whole evening all 
to himself, he rendered for her especial ben- 
efit—a special favor, he assured her, “as it 
was a very hard piece to execute”—murder 
would have been a better word—he gave her 
one of his own compositions. The “Molly 
Flinch Nocturne”, he had named it. While 
Molly admitted it was certainly very nice, she thought some parts of it resembled 
the Arkansaw Traveler, and was not certain but the last notes sounded a little 
like Old Black Joe. 

Then came the parting. With his fiddle under his arm, wrapped up care- 
fully in a discarded red cotton tablecloth, Joe stood at the gate, looking very sad. 
He bade Molly good-by, but still did not go. She wondered why he waited so 
long after, as she supposed, he had said farewell, but there was something Molly 
could give Joe that he dared not ask for, and which never entered her mind— 
a kiss. 

At last, falteringly, he said, “Say, Molly, aint you forgot to give me some- 
thing?” The girl looked puzzled, and after a while replied, “My address, why 
it’s plain and simple, just Molly Flinch, Rickett’s Seminary, Frog Pond, Swamp 
County. Surely you can remember that without my putting it on paper, but 
if you want me to write it down, let me have your cuff.” 

Joe didn’t happen to possess such a thing as a pair of cuffs, but he was 
not going to let the girl know it, so he answered, “It aint your direction I mean; 
besides, it would be no use writing it on my cuff, it would come out in the wash.” 

He waited; several times he stammered out something about the sweetness and 
sadness of parting between loved friends, and then the town clock struck eleven, 
and the voice of old Flinch was heard calling to Molly to come in, as she had 
te get up early to catch the train next morning. Joe sighed, took Molly’s hand 
in his for the fifth time, said good-by, and, with the injunction, “be sure you 
write me, and remember it’s Joseph Willets, Kentucky”, he turned and walked 
slowly away. 

When a few paces from the cottage he stopped and looked back. The light 
in Molly’s room was still burning. He unwrapped the fiddle, sat down on a 
stone in the road, and began to play. Suddenly the light disappeared in Molly’s 
window, and as suddenly the light went out in poor Joe’s heart. He slowly and 
sadly wrapped up his fiddle, and turned weary steps towards his uncle’s cottage. 
He crawled in through the window as the door was locked, for the old man went 
to bed early. Depositing his precious fiddle on the table, he retired noiselessly 

to bed. A gentle zephyr had sprung up, the tall pines swayed slightly, a dis- 
tant screech owl sent out its sharp notes, all earth seemed ready to fall into 
a peaceful slumber, and soon Joe was fast asleep, dreaming of Molly—no 
thought of rising early to milk his uncle’s five cows and pick dandelions for 
the goats, coming to disturb his repose. 

He awoke to the sounds of his uncle’s squeaky voice calling to him to 
get up. 

“Are you going to sleep until to-morrow?” asked the old man. “Get up, 
it’s near bed time again,” and Joe reluctantly crawled out of bed and dressed. 

The next three days seemed to Joe the longest he had ever spent. Every- 
thing went along slowly; the cows took their time to come in from pasture; 
the kitchen stove took hours to burn up, so that Joe could get the victuals 
cooked for supper. Even the nights, the pretty but sad autumn nights, with 
their soft breezes and pale moon, were long to the boy. Several times he had 
passed the Flinch’s home and looked up at the window of Molly’s room; then 
he would sigh and walk on, sad and mournful. The fiddle remained where 
he had left it the night he had said good-by to his sweetheart, for Joe had 
not the heart to play it, not even the Nocturne he had composed in honor 
of Molly. 

One day, Joe, while taking some eggs to the town store to trade for a 
paper of tacks, some clothes pins and a few other necessities for his old uncle, 
met Colonel Snodgrass, the village postmaster, and learned from this high 
government official that there was a letter in the office for him. 

It came by to-day’s mail, Joe, I seen it as I was sorting over the letters,” 
said Colonel Snodgrass, and with a wink he gave Joe a shove in the side with 
his elbow, and continued, “And it’s in a woman’s hand. Reckon you know who 
it’s from, eh, Joe?” 

Joe colored and tried to smile; then, when he had parted with the post- 
master, hurried off in the direction of the postoffice. “PIN get the things at 
the store on my way back,” he said to himself. “These eggs’ll keep fresh 
an hour or so longer, I reckon, though they is been under my bed all night,” 
for Joe had forgotten to take them to the town store the day before. 

The boy reached the office only to find no one there; the postmaster had 
not returned from breakfast. Impatiently Joe walked about, counting the 
two or three dozen letter boxes, peering through the glass of several of them 
and wondering how one man could keep all the business of the office in his 
head. 

At last the postmaster came in. He nodded his head in acknowledg- 
ment of Joe’s very polite bow, and, unlocking a door in the rear of the office, 
disappeared behind the wall of boxes. Joe waited anxiously for the general 
delivery window to open, and when it did so, stood the first in the line, and 
with trembling hand received his letter. 

How sweet the envelope smelled! And the color of it! Joe had never 
seen such a pretty shade of purple. “It’s got the odor and the color, too, of 
violets,” he said to himself, and, picking up the basket of eggs, he hurried 
from the office. I'll go down to the brook a piece, where it'll be nice and 


Joe wasn’t handsome 
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He bade Molly good-by, but did not gu 


quiet; it wont do to read it where folks is likely to see 
me, cause they'll wonder what's a-making me look so happy,“ 
and thus talking to himself, Joe hurried along through the 
village’s one street, and out into the road that led to the 
brook. 

Fortune favored the boy. There was no one fishing; the 
banks were deserted. Joe sat down under a willow, took 
from his pocket a big penknife, carefully slit open the 
precious purple envelope, and took out its contents. He 
proceeded to read the letter, stopping now and then to 
spell out a word, and leaving those he did not know the 
meaning of until he could get home and look in his uncle’s 
big dictionary. 

But the letter was too short, Joe thought, and he won- 
dered why she had not said more. Another page would 
not have weighed much; the same stamp would have car- 
ried it. 

“Well, she aint forgot me, anyway, even if she didn’t 
tell me more,” said Joe, and after reading the letter over 
a second time, got up and retraced his steps to town. 
$ “When was them eggs laid, Joe?” asked the grocer. 
Are they surely fresh, cause folks’ll sure bring them 
back if they aint.” 

“Sure they?re fresh, Mr. Sims; besides, look at the size 
of them,” and Joe picked up the tacks, clothes pins and 
other articles he was to receive in trade for the eggs and 
with a good-morning to Mr. Sims, and an aching conscience, 
he left the store. 

“Tt aint exactly right, no how—no luck’ll come to me; I 
told him them eggs was perfectly fresh, and they'd near 
hatched out if I hadn’t taken them from under my bed, 
twas so hot there, and they'd been there so long. No, no, 
taint just right,” and the boy went home with troubled mind, 

“Youre a long time getting back, Joseph,” said old 
Gray, as his nephew came in, and Joe knew what to expect 
When his uncle called him Joseph. The boy began to offer 
Some explanation, but did not get a chance to do so. 

‘None of them excuses of yourn. Go right upstairs, 
Pll be up to see you in a few moments. I am certainly 
glad J aint got much longer to put up with you. A couple 
of months more and I'll be through; the courtll release 
me of my charge,” and old Gray crossed the room, got the 
big cowhide whip down, and soon followed Joe upstairs. 

“You aint going to lame me, uncle, is you?” asked the 
boy, as his eyes rested on the whip. 

“Yes, sir; I'll learn you to use up the whole day taking 
a few dozen eggs to Mr. Sims. Take off your coat. IPU 
be the first time I've used this here whip on you in a 
couple of years, but it'll not hurt you as much as it will me.” 
i Joe had heard his uncle make this sume remark every 
time he had recourse to the rawhide, and he said nothing. 
He took off his coat and faced the old, his face crimson. 
“You aint really going to thrash me, uncle, is you?” and 
1 voice trembled slightly, despite all he did to pre- 
vent it. 


The old man laid the whip on. 


-just got in a keg of nice hard cider,” and, with a heart | 


Joe received the blows with- | 
out a whimper. “Just as I was 
a-thinking,” he said to himself, | 
“never seen it to fail; no good 
will ever come from lying,” and | 
the boy’s mind went ‘back to the 
grocery, and what he had told 
Mr. Sims about the eggs being 
perfectly fresh. | 

When old Gray had given his | 
nephew what he called “a good 
chastisement,” he walked to the | 
door and turned upon reaching | 
the threshold, He expected Joe 
to say something; but the boy 
was silent. 

Old Gray waited a second, | 
but said nothing. He was pained, | 
he was surprised to see the boy | 
so quiet, so submissive. It hurt | 
him. He descended the stairs, 
put the whip in its place behind | 
the kitchen door and the rest of | 
the day sat on the porch, wonder- | 
ing what had brought about such 
a change in Joe. “Why, the hoy | 
actually has some pride in him, 
and that color that rose to his 
face when I told him I was going 
to thrash him certainly showed 
it,” and old Gray waited impati- 
ently for supper-time to come, 
when he purposed to have a g 


talk with his nephew. “PI tell 
him I was glad to see him show 
some spirit, yes,“ and the old 
man fell into a doze, 

Joe felt ashamed of being 
thrashed; a boy nearly eighteen 
vears of age—a man! And what 
would Molly have said had she 
known that he had submitted? 

Joe stopped pondering over 
the matter; he rubbed his aching 
back, applied a little liniment to 
where the blows had descended 
the hardest, and with bowed 
head went to the village to see 
Mr. Sims, the grocer. 

Sims was alone in the store 
when he entered, and the boy went right up to him. “Mr. 
Sims,” he said, “what was the cash value of them tacks | 
and other things I got here in trade for the eggs?” 

“Why, what do you ask that for, Joe! Aint they all! 
right, good count and right weight?” 

“Yes, I reckon so, but Pd like to make you good for | 
them. Them eggs I brought in this morning was a little | 
old, and, I told you a lie. I said they was perfectly fresh, | 
and they weren’t.” 

“Well, Joe, I reckon it don't much matter, anyway, boy, 
‘cause in putting them in the wagon, I slipped and smashed 
the entire three dozen, and there aint no danger of any one’s | 
a-coming back with them and saying they aint fresh, but | 
Joe, you're an honest fellow; come back of the store, I 


relieved of a heavy weight, Joe Willets followed Mr. Sims 
back into the store and sampled the new keg of cider. | 

Joe did not go home for supper. His uncle waited for 
him until long after his usual hour; then, having just 
tasted the food, he ascended the stairs to Joe’s loft. He 
opened the door and looked in. “I don’t reckon he's gone, | 
‘cause he'd not be likely to leave his fiddle. Eh, what's 
that?” and he stooped down and picked up a small square | 
envelope. “A letter. Ah! I wonder who can be writing to 
that boy. I'll just read it; it aint right to do it, but—” 
and old Gray took the purple paper from its envelope, 
went over to the window, and read the letter. 

“Well! PIL be darned, that girl Molly, old Flinch’s | 
daughter, in love with Joe! Why, the boy aint got enough 
sense to come out of the rain—” He stooped, put the | 
letter back where he had found it, and went downstairs. | 
As he reached the cottage and went out on the porch he 
heard a voice say, “Good evening, Aaron, fine rain we had | 
yesterday.” Old Gray glanced up and saw who the speaker | 
was and answered, “Yes, Colonel, but reckon it will make | 
it muddy for a while yet.” | 

“There you go again with your dark side of looking 
at it. Think how itll lay the dust and make the river 
rise and start the trout to swimming down stream.” | 

“Wont you come in, Colonel? Tve got some fine cider.” | 

Colonel Theophilus Fitzhugh Tompson, the mayor of | 
Green Springs, did not wait for a second invitation to try | 
a glass of Aaron Gray’s new cider. He knew the old man’s | 
cider to be usually very good, especially when a few leaves 
of mint floated on its surface, and there were several spoon- 
fuls of sugar at the bottom of the glass. 

The two old men went into the dining-room and soon 
the Colonel began smacking his lips. | 

“Fine, why, sir, its delicious! Better moonshine never | 
evaded Uncle Sam’s infernal revenue officers. Where's 
Joe? I wanted him to come up and do some white-washing;; | 
thought he'd not mind earning a couple of dollars. Circus | 
is coming from Berryville and I reckon Joe’d like to take | 
the girl.” 

“The girl!“ exclaimed the boy’s uncle. “What do you | 
know about it?” $ 
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\ POMPEIAN BEAUTY \ 
Ñ BY C.EVERETT JOHNSON . W 
Ñ AEN i 


Send for Beautiful 
Picture (.::..) Today 


If you should step into the Paris studio of 
C. Everett Johnson (an American), and ask 
him to paint you a picture he would say that 
he had orders for months ahead. At some fu- 
ture date he would be pleased to accommodate 
you. But—he would charge you $1000.00! 

You may have a copy of his above picture 
for a few cents. No advertising on the front: 
only the artist’s name-plate. By months of 
painstaking work we have reproduced it so 
well that at 5 feet distance you positively could 
not tell the copies from the $1000.00 original. 

This picture of pompeian Beauty“ teems 
with the sentiment of suspended music, music 
arrested by the sound of an expected voice or 
well-known step. It has wonderful lights and 
shadows, and an exquisite harmony of colors 
from the glorious Titian of her hair to the tip 
of her wonderful green gown. Mr. Johnson’s 
“Pompeian Beauty” is worthy of an expensive 
frame, but it has a hanger for use if you don’t 
care to frame it. 

An art store would charge you $2.50, or 
more, for a copy. The makers of Pompeian 
Massage Cream want to make you so delighted 
that you can never forget who gave the picture 
to you, for each copy is practically a gift, the 
15c being charged to protect us from being 
overwhelmed. We get our reward through 
years to come, and from the good-willand con- 
fidence thus established. You get your reward 
at once. Use coupon please. 

Size—32 in. by 8 in.: an ideal panel foran un- 
filled corner, or wall space. 

Guarantee. If you are not satisfied that 
your copy of “Pompeian Beauty’’ has an art 
store value of at least $2.50, or if for any reason 
you are disappointed, we will return your 
money. 


MEN DON’T WOMEN 


“Don’t envy a good complexion: use 
Pompeian and have one.” This is the advice 
of men and women (in a million homes) that 
use Pompeian Massage Cream. Pompeian im- 
parts a natural, clear, healthy complexion. 
Sold by all dealers, or trial jar sent for be 
(money or stamps). You may order one or 
more pictures, trial jar, or both. 


COUPON 
THE POMPRIAN MFG. CO., 77 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 
Gentlemen :— 


Please send me copies of Johnson's ‘*Pompeian 
Beauty. Iam enclosing 15c for each copy ordered. 


P. S. I shall place a mark (X) in the square below if len- 
close 6c extra for trial jar of Pompeian. Soe 


Write very carefully, on coupon only. 
None — 
Street Address 


City. -— State. 
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“Know about what?” demanded the Colonel. 

“Why, Joe, that lanky, squash-headed nephew of mine.” 

“In love. Eh, well! Aint it just natural. I fell in 
love with Mrs. Tompson when she wasn’t knee-high to my 
colt May; was engaged to marry her when she was just 
beginning to wear her dresses a little above her shoe tops. 
That was the year of the war. I went out as drummer 
with the Fifth Kentucky. You remember I borrowed a 
dollar off you to get a new head for that darned drum.” 

“And I don’t just recollect if you ever paid it back, 
Colonel; but it don’t matter,” said old Gray. 

“Well, when the war was over I married Kitty Wilson, 
and you'd been better off too, Aaron, if you'd gotten your- 
self a wife. Never object to a boy’s having a sweet- 
heart; itll make him take a pride in himself.” 

“Yes, itll make him a fool.” 

“Tut, tut, old fellow; Joe’s got a lot of horse sense 
under that red hair of his. I tell you that boy’s got the 
making of a good man in him.” 

“Maybe; I reckon you're right,” and old Gray’s thoughts 
returned to the scene in the loft that morning; his nephew’s 
face, pale but proud; the words he had uttered. “Yes, 
yes, Joe’s got the making of a good man in him,” repeated 
his uncle, and it seemed to him he heard a voice whisper 
in his ear, “You done wrong, Aaron Gray; the boy’s pride 
is injured. See that you make amends to him.” 

The Colonel and his host took seats out on the porch, 
and talked over old times until the night air made old 
Gray feel chilly, so Colonel Tompson bid his friend good 
night and started for home. 

“Don’t forget to tell Joe about the white-washing, eh?” 
and the mayor of Green Springs closed the gate and was 
gone without waiting to get an answer. 

“The Colonel’s right about Joe,” mused old Gray, when 
his visitor had departed. “I reckon if I had never been 
scared to ask Mary Ann Woodson to be my wife, and let 
that darned Dave Wolf beat me out, I'd been a happier 
man. It certainly does make a man sour to go through 
life a-living all to himself. And the Bible says something 
about it not being meet for a man to live alone. Ph go 
easy with that boy Joe; he’s as raw as uncooked turnips 
but likely as not he'd be different if he was to get some 
schooling,” and, after muttering for some time to himself, 
the old man prepared for bed, 

“It appears strange that boy don’t come in, it’s pretty 
near eleven o'clock,” and old Gray turned over in his bed 
and was soon asleep. 

Joe, a copy of the “Graceful Letter Writer” under his 
arm, came slowly down the road. He had been over to 
Jerry Simpins, the town clerk’s house, to write a letter, with 
the aid of the little volume. 

He had copied a sentence from one letter in the book, 
two from another, and so on down the page. By doing this, 
even if Molly happened to have a copy of the valuable little 
book, she would never suspect it had assisted her beau to 
get his letter written. 

“Its great! It'll astonish her, I wager and she'll show 
it to all the grils up to college,” and proudly the boy re- 
„peated some of the sentences: “The silence of night, the 
beauty of the soft moonlight, the sweet notes of the dis- 
tant nightingale, the lullaby of the silvery waters of the 
oak-shaded brook.” What words of beauty! Joe was en- 
raptured, but he stopped. “But I didn’t write the letter 
by moonlight, and for that matter there aint no moon- 
light at this season of the year, and this aint no nightin- 
gale country,” and the poor boy was sorely troubled. 

“Well, it’s written, and it’s got to stay, that’s all there 
is to it,“ and Joe noiselessly crawled through the stable 
window and ascended the’ stairs to his room in the loft. 

In the morning, after attending to the cow and goats, 
Joe went into the hen roost and got out three eggs. “These 
TIl trade at the postoffice for a stamp,” he said, as he 
wrapped the eggs in straw and put them in his pocket. 

After breakfast, old Gray greeted his nephew with un- 
usual warmth, but received but a cold acknowledgment. 

“You aint hurt over what I done to you yesterday, is 
you?” he asked. 

Joe was silent. At the reference to the thrashing his 
face colored slightly, but he said nothing. “Say, Joe, the 
Colonel would like to see you; got a job of white-washing 
for you to do. You best take a trip up there, I’ve got to 
take the mare to Yates to get her shod.” 

Still Joe said nothing. At last old Gray looked up. “I 
say, Joe, me and you needn’t feel sore over what I done 
to you yesterday; I reckon I was a little hasty and you're 
too big nowadays to take the chastisement I give you.” 

Joe glanced at his uncle; he thought he saw a tear 
coursing down the wrinkled cheek. 

“I aint thought about it,” said the boy, “but there aint 
no use in you’re taking it so ‘to heart.” 

Old Gray waited for some minutes before he spoke, 
then he said, his voice quivering slightly. “Joe, I aint as 
hard a hearted man as folks often think. The truth is, if 
I is a kind of knotty at times it’s 'cause I’m not myself. 
Your dad told me it; yes, and your ma often said—I can 
hear her now— If you'd ever known what it was to love 
and be loved Aaron, you'd be a different sort of man.’ 
Folks never knew that I onced loved a girl. Yes, boy, and 
it’s this living all these thirty years without anyone to 
love me, that’s made me hard, I reckon.” 

“Then, uncle, you believe in love and marrying?” asked 
Joe. 

“Yes, boy, when a fellow loves the right kind of girl, 
and has got enough to keep the wolf from the door, I 
says let 'em marry, by all means.” 

Joe said no more. He gulped down the rest of his coffee 
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and started to leave the kitchen when his uncle stopped him. 

“See here, Joe, I've got something more to tell you. On 
the tenth of October, the money your dad left in my keep- | 
ing tor you falls due. I’ve got to turn it over to you, the 
court says so; and I want to know what you’re a-going to 
do with so much money—one thousand dollars.” 

“Well, uncle, I don't just know, but it 'pears to me Pd 
like to get a thousand dollars’ worth of learning.” 

“Go to college, eh?” 

“Yes, up at Thurlow’s school; it’s three hundred a year; | 


and they tell me a fellow can learn a heap in a couple o 


years there.” 

“Yes, I reckon so. 
acquire book learning,” said old Gray. 
about going into a profession, reading law 

“Well, I thought Pd like to get some sort of profession, 
and a thousand dollars will go right smart towards fitting 
a fellow for the law.” 

“That’s all. You can go now, but I say, Joe, you aint 
smarting under what I done to you yesterday?” 

“No, not exactly; but it’s a little sore where you lammed 
me.” 

“I don’t mean just that way. 
hard against me?” 

“No, I reckon not.” 

“Well, you oughtn’t 'cause it made me kind of sorry, 
and to tell the truth—” and the old man’s voice choked— 
“to tell the truth, it hurt me to see you take it as you did; 
if you’d sassed back like you used to and ripped up a dozen 
head of cabbages or frightened all the setting hens off their 
eggs to get back at me, it wouldn’t hurt me like the way 
you looked at me yesterday when I went upstairs and told 
you to get ready to—Well, boy, mind you don’t forget to 
go up to the Colonel’s; you'll find the lime in the stable.” 

Joe went out into the hall, put on the first hat his hand 
touched on the rack, and walked off. On his way to the 
village he got to thinking over his old uncle’s remarks. “Yes, 
I reckon folks misjudge the old man; he may have been a 
little hard on me all these years, but he never stinted me 
in food, and perhaps it’s all on account of his not having 
anyone to love him.” 

“Good morning, Joe.” The boy had reached the post- 
office before he knew it, so intent had been his thoughts. 
He looked up. It was the postmaster who greeted him. 

“No letters to-day; the mail’s in, too.” 

“I aint looking, for no mail, sir. Just come to post a 
letter, and get a stamp,” and the boy hauled out the three 
eggs and carefully put them down. “I thought perhaps 
being 'm short of the two pennies, you’d trade me a stamp 
for them,” and he looked at the eggs and then at the official 
inquiringly. 

The postmaster handed the boy the stamp. 
the letter and walked out of the office. 


I hear tell that it’s a good place to 
“Was you thinking 
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I mean you don't feel 


He posted | 
“Kinder strange 
folks is looking so hard at me, wonder if they knew of the 
thrashing,” and Joe felt the blood rise to his face at the 
thought of what had happened the day before, “No, it aint 
that. I reckon that fool of a man, that darned grocer, 
has done gone and told them I was courting Molly 'cause 
he seen the letter writer and—” Joe stopped. A little 
bare-footed farmer’s boy, happening to see him, gave a yell, | 
Joe grasped the situation at once—he had old Gray’s hat | 
on. “Sure I must be in love,” he said to himself. 
| 
WEEK rolled by: life seemed full of happiness to Joe. 

The first of October was approaching, when. the boy’s 
dreams of going to college were to be realized. How 
proud Molly would be of him! He could already see her | 
trotting about the Seminary showing his picture to the girls. | 

All this while the old fiddle had hung idle, for Joe had | 
almost forgotten his old friend and comforter. But one 
day he went to the dresser, got the instrument down, and, 
as though talking to a pet, said, “I aint forgot you, no; 
Pll take you along to college with me,” and he drew the bow | 
softly across the strings. 

It was evening: the last rays of the dying autumn day 
were fading away in the distant west. Joe, seated at his | 
window, was playing on his fiddle. Old Gray was on the 
porch, and, as he listened, it sounded different to him from | 
what it ever had before; there was a sadness, a sweetness | 
in the old instrument. | 

“Not going to the circus, Aaron? The parade was fine. 
Didn’t see it! Well, my sakes!” Old Gray looked up. It 
was Mr. Sims who had stopped to chat with him. 

“Aint seen a circus in years, Sims.” $ 

“Well, you’ve missed a heap of fun, that’s all I can say, 
and this here one, the ‘Big Amazement’, I think it’s called, 
had the finest parade I ever seen, Better go to-morrow 
night.” 

“Maybe I will, but I reckon it’s not likely,” and the old 
man, glad that the grocer did not stop long, got up and 
went indoors to bed. 

All the next day the village was crowded with country 
folks, come to see the circus. People talked of nothing else. 

The night of the circus arrived. A long line of seers 
and carts stretched out for several blocks, their horses graz- 
ing near by, the owners either crowding around the big 
circus tents or gossiping with neighboring farmers. 

Joe had gone early, and so was able to get a seat right 
down by one of the big rings. 

Old Gray, for the first time in years, decided to “take 
in the circus.” “It’s a half a dollar spent perhaps pretty 
foolishly, but I guess I can make it up some way,” he said 
to himself, as he stepped up to the ticket van and placed 
the coin down in front of the ticket seller, “I’d not like Joe 
to see me, *twould only set the boy a bad example in 
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WISE WORDS 
A Physician on Food. 


A physician, of Portland, Oregon, has 
views about food. He says: 


“I have always believed that the duty of 
the physician does not cease with treating 
the sick, but that we owe it to humanity 
to teach them how to protect their health, 
especially by hygienic and dietetic laws. 

“With such a feeling as to my duty I 
take great pleasure in saying to the public 
that in my own experience and also from 
personal observation I have found no food 
to equal Grape-Nuts, and that I find there 
is almost no limit to the great benefit this 
food will bring when used in all cases of 
sickness and convalescence. 


“It is my experience that no physical con- 
dition forbids the use of Grape-Nuts. To 
persons in health there is nothing so nourish- 
ing and acceptable to the stomach, especially 
at breakfast, to start the machinery of the 
human system on the day’s work. 


“In cases of indigestion I know that a 
complete breakfast can be made of Grape- 
Nuts and cream and I think it is not ad- 
visable to overload the stomach at the morn- 
ing meal. I also know the great value of 
Grape-Nuts when the stomach is too weak 
to digest other food. 

“This is written after an experience of 
more than 20 years, treating all manner of 
chronic and acute diseases, and the letter is 
written voluntarily on my part without any 
request for it.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 
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Luggage for Every 
Travelling Purpose 


You can now buy Bags and Suit Cases bearing 
the lamous Indestructo Trade Mark. Made with the 
same care— with the same strength — quality and 
style as Indestructo Trunks. 

hen you buy Indestructo luggage you are get- 
ting goods of known — we will stand 
back of unreservedly. 

The Indestructo Line of 


BAGS, SUIT CASES, HAT BOXES, 
THERMOS CASES, GOLF BAGS 


is the result of a demand already established. People 
who bought Indestructo Trunks found them so much 
better that we were asked time and again il we could 
not supply a line of smaller travelling effects that 
would give equal satisfaction. 

he complete Indestructo line 1s the result. It is 
the outcome of 25 years experience in making 
baggage. 

tyles and sizes to suit every individual taste and 
need. Indestructo quality to tit every purse, num- 
bers retailing from $5.00 up to the highest possible 
degree of workmanship and materials ever used. 

end today for printed matter giving full infor- 
mation and name of nearest dealer. 

NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS Co., 
Station K-20. 
Mishawaka, Indiana. 


DEALERS NOTE—When you consider that 
in every piece of Indestructo Luggage there is embod- 
ied Indestructo Quality, backed by the Indestructo 
Trade Mark and made positively salable by Inde- 
structo publicity you will 

write today for our 
new Dealer 
Idea. 


K Tenis..$1.40 up| Revolvers s... f 
Leggins, Par. 15 [Cadet Guns 


Briules . 90 ** | Navy R'pt'g. Rifles 5. 40 
Saddles,....... 3.00 ** Side-Arm Sword.. . 35 % 
Shotgun 2.25 “ | New Uniforms... 1.25 “ 


Largest stock Government Auction Bargains in 
the world. 15 acres required for its storage. 
$44-page 1910 catalogue; over 3000 illustrations. 
) Mailed 15 cents (stamps). 

Cannons, Flags, Pistols, Rifles, Spears, Drums, Etc. 
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‘Tales of the Zotwots 


WRITTEN AND By R. F; DEAN 


ILLUSTRATED 


KNOW a new song,” said my little friend, “Yes, I know he is,” I said; “that is why he so often 
The 1 gazing reflectively into the fire. fails to respect their wishes and so gets them, and himself, 
Wot's i “I would like to hear it,” I said. into trouble.” i 
Muuks “I can’t. remember the tune, but I “The reason he gets into trouble,? she replied, “is be- 


know the words,“ she replied. 


cause he does not understand why he should not do the 
“Recite the words, then; 


things he wants to. For instance—the other day a young 


Pm sure they 


will interest me,“ I said. “Is it something man was telling a little girl that a rag-picker would take 
about the Zotwots?” her away if she did not stop crying. Of course, the little 
“Yes, sir,” she replied, delighted at my interest; “the child did not know that rag-pickers never do such things, 


song is called “The Corrected Lady’.” 
fire, she continued: 


Then, staring at the so the Zotwots were obliged to teach this smart Aleck a 
dreadful lesson. 

“They affectionately kissed the Jay-fowl good-by, cau— 
tioned him to remain indoors until they returned, then, with 
a flicker, slithered away. Pretty soon the Jay-fowl dropped 


“A lady who threatened a bright little lad 
With sandmen and such, cause she thought hed been bad, 
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The ingenuous Jay-fowl sat in the cart, patiently awaiting the appearance of the Wot 


Was taken by Zotwots who gluggled so glook 
The poor lady plightened and skivered and shook, 
And covered her face and pleaded so loud 

The neighbors came running and formed quite a crowd; 
But as soon as they learned what the Zotwots were at, 
They rindled back home again quicker than scat— 
And the lady was taught such a lesson that day 
Her friends hardly knew her; and some of them say 
The whole neighborhood has improved, and is glad 
The Zotwots assisted the bright little lad. 


his doll out of a window. When he went outside ‘to find it 
he became interested in other things and wandered about 
from one thing to another, until, when quite a distance from 
home, he suddenly remembered the Zotwots had told him 
not to go out. 
“ ‘My, oh, my! he murmured, ‘this will never do— 
I must return home at once.“ But just as he was on 
the point of returning, however, he saw something in 
another direction that excited his curiosity. 
must see what that is, and then hurry right 
home,’ he muttered. ‘Yes, I must hurry right home, 
right straight home,’ he repeated, in a scolding tone 
of voice, as he ran across a field. But, when he 
climbed a fence on the other side and beheld the 
Wot's splendid team of muuks hitched to a brand 
new cart, he flushed with pleasure and cried, ‘O- 
o-ho, the Wot is going for a ride! 
will take me? 
“Then he jumped off the fence, clambered in- 


lees 
“Now the Jay-fowl never does forget 
The things the Zotwots do, 


Por the Jay-fowl is the Zotwots’ pet 
And the Zotwots know it, too!” 


“That is rather nice.’ I said. 
it?” 

“Why, the book-keeper,” she replied, seemingly 
Surprised that I should ask such a question. 
eee yes, of course,” I remarked, somewhat puzzled. 

ut, a—ah—whose book-keeper?” 

Tou know,” she explained, “the Zotwots are friends of 
children. Sometimes a grownup will say things to a child 
they would never say toa grownup, but if they go too far 
Zotwots take the grownup in hand, and when he, or she, has 
been taught to behave himself, or herself, the Zotwots put 
down all the details of the case in a big book and the book- 
keeper writes a song about it. He 
then teaches the song to the Jay- 
fowl, who sings his doll to sleep with 


“Who wrote 


waited for the Wot to appear. Meanwhile, a 
Slink slunk into the Wot’s presence, just as the Wot was 
preparing to go out to his team, and handed him a package. 

“ “What is this? asked the Wot, accepting the bundle. 

At is a present, your Wotness, from a lady Zotwot 
who admires you very much,’ said the Slink, as he disap- 
peared with a horrible giggle. 

“The Wot, disconcerted and blushing furiously, tore 
open the package and examined the present for several 
minutes. 

““What can it be? he hoarsely whispered, turning the 
object in his hands. Ooh, dear, I wish I knew,’ he 


it.” whined, peevishly, shuffling his feet on the floor. 
“What a splendid plan,“ I re- “Despairing of finding a solution to the puzzle that was 


marked. I am 
afraid, though, the 
Zotwots indulge the 
Jay-fowl altogether 
too much.” 

“Oh, no! the 
Jay-fowl is the Zot- 
wots’ pet.” 


rapidly making him fretful, he bawled loudly for his Slinks. 
They instantly appeared, eyeing one another sheepishly as 
they crowded around the Wot. 

Jam going to give you Slinks a chance to guess the 
name of the object I hold in my right hand, said the Wot, 
in his most Wottish manner, exhibiting his present. 

It's a top! immediately cried the Slinks. J 


(Concluded on Page 29) 


Perhaps he | 


to the cart and, with glistening eyes, patiently | 
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This $15 
COAT 


of fine 


BROADCLOTH 


7.50 


704 All Lined Coat of 
Imported German 
Broadcloth. Has a beau- 
tiful nap and .ustre and 
comes in a rich, hand- 
some black. Medium 
weight and full lined 
throughout wilh splen- 
did mercerized lining. 
55inches long, charni- 
ingly designed with 
mannish lapel collar 
and turned up cuffs. 
Neat silk braiding re- 
lieves the plainness. 
A stylish, practical, 
semi-fitted model. 
Sizes 32 to 44. Excel- 
lent $15.00 value. 


Special $7.50 
FREE 
Write for a 
YEAR’S FREE 
subscription 
to the 


“Standard Style 
BULLETIN” 
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Moire 0 
Waist 98 
T 15] Button front 


waistof styl- 
ish watered 


moire. A ser- 
viceable smart 
waist, tailored 


with cut front, 
liberal tucking 
and open cuffs. 
Stylish, very 
peng durable. Black 
only. Splendid 81.50 value. 
Sizes 32 to to 44 bust. 9c 
Special price postpaid 
Women's Guaranteed Hose 
31 Famous “‘Standard’’ Stockings for women. 6 Pair Guar- 
anteed to wear you 6 months or new ones free. Of double 
twist, long staple cotton yarn specially reinforced. Absolutely 
fast black, fine guage, seamless and extra elastic. 
9 to 1048. Special wholesale price, 6 pair for 


STANDARD MAIL ORDER CO. 
246 West 17th Street New York City, N. Y. 


My Book “Health, 
Character aa Beauty” 
— deha 


I r It tells how 
mee F S> over 49,000 


jwomen have regained 
health and perfect figures 
jin the privacy of their 


medicines to be strong, 
robust and attractively 
healthful. 


If you are too fat or 
too thin, nervousand un- 
strung, tell me about your 
$ case in confidence. If, 
ö after studying your con- 
& ie ditiou carefully, I find 
my work is not best for 
you I will direct you to 
$2 the help you need. 
My free book also tells how to stand and walk 
correctly and contains other information of 
vital interest to women. Write for it now. 
If you do not need me, you may be able to 
help a dear friend. I have had a wonderful 
experience and I’d like to tell you about it 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept.56-L, 246 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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MOTOR CAR SIGNAL 


“Warns Without Offense” 
FORDS efficient protection to motorist 
and pedestrian alike under any condi- 


A 
tion of traffic. Mild toned at city speed— 
powerful and far reaching at the touring pace. 


$7, $8, $9, $10. 
Of dealers everywhere. 
Write us for folder 39 
telling all about it. 
The Randall-Faichney 
Company 
Boston, U. S. A. 
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HE POWER of partisanship, the reign of 
prejudice and the rule of bossism have re- 
ceived recently a perfectly bully bumping, 
as a leading citizen of Georgia and America 
would say. We speak of the Saratoga af- 
fair, where ‘Theodore Roosevelt hewed to 
the line, letting the chips fall where they 
might. As a diet those Saratoga chips of 

the “New Nationalist” were close to indigestible food for 

the “old guard”, and doubtless required some Fletcheriz- 
ing; but the redoubtable Colonel, with a record of a couple 
of bi-horned gnurocerii to his credit, cannot claim that he 
escaped with less than a rip or two near the seat of gov- 
ernment. In fact there are evidences that at least one 
plank shed a couple of splinters into the system of Colonel 

Roosevelt. 

Specific reference is made to the tariff plank, which was 
coupled with an “enthusiastic” endorsement of President 
Taft. Those of us who have trailed Colonel Roosevelt in 
his kaleidoscopic scramble over the West are wondering 
whether he is still standing on his Western speeches—we 
are wondering how he will reconcile the New York plan 
with his utterances. The chances are that the former Presi- 
dent kicked over a couple of tables before he sat on, that 
dilapidated and dangerous old gang plank, and a little later 
he will tell us what methods were used to rope him. 

In all seriousness, however, it is likely that Colonel 
Roosevelt, finding himself with a scant majority, was forced 
to accept a tariff plank that suited some of his weak- 
kneed followers, and by so doing, won on the vital issues 
—the issues that New York State needed. The tariff, in 
the state campaign was not the great thing—it was a 
question of larrupping the bosses, putting out a good, clean 
candidate, vehemently assailing crookedness and declaring 
for a direct primary. 

The point is made by Colonel Roosevelt's opponents that 
the tariff plank was a powerful endorsement of Mr. Taft— 
that is, that Taft and the present tariff law are insepara- 
ble, and attacking or defending is to line up for or against 
Taft. 

Net 

At Winona, when Taft flung his weight behind the 
Tariff bill, lauding it as the best ever enacted, he asserted 
unequivocally that “The woollen schedule was _ indefensi- 
ble”. He detailed how this woollen schedule—Schedule K— 
won a place in the bill through the conniving of Western 
sheep-raisers and Eastern manufacturers. 

So there is a very “mussy” appearance to the Republi- 
can situation, with the woollen schedule as not the only 
black sheep, if we may judge by Senator Bristow’s attack 
on the rubber schedule—an assault that did not fail to 
bring a caustic reply from Senator Aldrich, of the United 
States of Rhode Island. 


G. O. P. Gets 


Plank; T. R. 
a Platform | 


F 


, 


3 ARE at a loss to understand the logic or, 
as Hon. John Tecumseh Graves would say, 
to realize the ratiocination of the Republi- 
can regulars in their eternal hammering at 
Theodore Roosevelt. It is certainly stimu- 
lating to T. R. and is a joy to the country- 
at-large; for every time the old gang of 
Cannon, Barnes, Aldrich and Payne revile 
Roosevelt, the Public-at-large shifts its quid, rolls its eyes, 
hikes its trousers and ’lows: “Mebbe old trust-busting, 
rough-riding, king-taming Teddy aint so bad a’ter all.” 

That's common sense; it’s more—it’s human nature. 
You can sometimes side-track common sense, but when old 
man Human Nature hits his gait there’s some furniture 
wrecked before he can be switched off. But again: Why 
this almost unanimous attack on Roosevelt by the Republi- 
can press, which is even more violent than the partisan, 
hide-bound branch of the Democratic papers; which is 
rolling along at æroplane speed. 

Let us read in silence, while the New York Globe, one 
of the few New York papers with decent news columns, 
lambasts, wallops and slap-sticks Colonel Roosevelt anent 
his Western trip: 


Oyster Bay, after three weeks of obscurity, is back again in the de- 
spatches. Its most distinguished citizen is again in its midst, and 
there will be surprise if news does not develop. Even a banana re- 
public in revolution does not more steadily have something happen. 
One tour is over, but another is projected. Pilgrims are to be re- 
ceived, a new set of speeches prepared, stores of political ammuni- 
tion to be laid in. 

Has the tour just completed been a success? Does its central 
figure stand higher or lower in the average estimation than three weeks 
ago? Judged superficially, great has been the triumph. 


Every G.O.P. 
Knock Boosts 
Roosevelt 


Here follows a terrifie arraignment. Roosevelt is com- 
pared to Dr. Cook. He is sneered at because he draws 
crowds that come without paying. 

Before this issue is off the presses Mr. Roosevelt will 
have visited Atlanta. He will have made a speech which 
was heard by paid admissions only. The Globe can then 
revise or confirm its views on this particular point. We 
continue the Globe’s attack: 


Yet as to such a matter it is unwise to judge from surface evi- 
dences. Curiosity is a great magnet. It will be recalled that the 
unlamented Dr. Cook had no reason to complain of inattention. More 
persons came out to see and hear him than greeted Peary, yet when the 
smoke cleared away it was seen that Peary’s claim had been accepted 
and Cook’s rejected. When a “show” comes along, especially when it 
is a free one, there is a rush for front seats. It is what the ayerage 
man thinks after he gets home rather than the enthusiasm of an hour 
that is important. There is reason for suspecting that Mr. Roosevelt, 
instead of increasing his popularity, has put a severe strain upon it. 


Glance in Passing 


What is he up to? What is the programme he has marked out for 
himself? These questions, already asked, will be more and more asked. 

Is it to be understood that he is engaged in trying to wreck the 
administration that he had so much to do with installing? If so, 
why is he dissatisfied with this administration? 

Is it because he wants to be president again and does not want 
his former friend to succeed? 

His enemies have long charged that Mr. Roosevelt. was controlled by 
egotism, vanity, and the spirit of a dictator, but his friends have 
not believed it. His lack of generosity’ toward the Taft administra- 
tion has left a disagreeable impression. 

Again, is it the Roosevelt plan to destroy the Republican party and 
to establish a new and personal one? If so, there will arise against 
him the partisan feeling which, though weaker than it was, is by 
no means dead. 

Finally. is he contemptuous and disregardful of the material prus- 
perity of the country? Is he committed to the policy of raising a dis- 
turbance without regard to the effect of the disturbance on the jobs 
of his fellow citizens? 

Thought of these things will soak in, and ff Mr. Roosevelt does not 
allay the new suspicions that he has aroused against himself he may 
find himself in the plight of other men who were assessed as mere agi- 
tators. The American people, it is well to remember, have never yet 
favored a man who offered nothing except agitation. During the years 
he was president Mr. Roosevelt claimed to be something more and his 
claim was generally conceded. 

The shouting and the tumult dies. It does not possess the conse- 
quence ascribed to it. It is not to be believed that the American people 
have fundamentally changed, have lost the ability to judge calmly 
and even cynically when appeals are made to them. There is a seem- 
ing selfishness and a lack of the square deal about Mr. Roosevelt's 
latest activity. 


Let us take up only one of the Globe’s questions con- 
cerning Roosevelt’s work for clean life, clean business and 
clean, untrammelled politics. The Globe asks: “Is it be- 
cause he wants to be president again?” 

This question we are prepared to answer. 

We do not know. But, if Theodore Roosevelt is nomi- 
nated two years from now by the Republican party it will 


be because the Republican party realizes that it must accept | 


Roosevelt or a defeat—either being a bitter dose. 


be as much Democratic as Republican and more necessary 
than either. 


COFFEE WAS IT 


People Slowly Learn the Facts. 


“All my life I have been such a slave to 
coffee that the very aroma of it was enough 
to set my nerves quivering. I kept grad- 
ually losing my health but I used to say 
‘nonsense, it don’t hurt me.’ 

“Slowly I was forced to admit the truth 
and the final result was that my whole nerv- 
ous force was shattered. 

“My heart became weak and uncertain in 
its action and that frightened me. Finally 
my physician told me, about a year ago, 
that I must stop drinking coffee or I could 
never expect to be well again. 

“I was in despair, for the very thought 
of the medicines I had tried so many times, 
nauseated me. I thought of Postum but 
could hardly bring myself to give up the 
coffee. 

“Finally I concluded that I owed it to 
myself to give Postum a trial. So I got a 
package and carefully followed the direc- 
tions, and what a delicious, nourishing, rich 
drink it was! Do you know I found it very 
easy to shift from coffee to Postum and not 
mind the change at all? 

“Almost immediately after I made the 
change I found myself better, and as the 
days went by I kept on improving. My 
nerves grew sound and steady, I slept well 
and felt strong and well-balanced all the 
time. 

“Now I am completely cured, with the 
old nervousness and sickness all gone. In 


every way I am well once more.“ 
| 


It pays to give up the drink that acts on 
some like a poison, for health is the greatest 


| fortune one can have. 
And if Roosevelt accepts the nomination it will be to | 


run on a platform written by himself—a platform that will | ville,” in pkgs. 


Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
„There's s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 


appears from time to time. They are genuine, 


For it will embody the “New Nationalism”, and will in- true. and full of human interest. č and full of human interest. 


evitably prove the founding of a new Republican party 
which will be more Democratic than to-day’s Democracy, 
which yesterday was called Republican. 
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HAT part will the South take in all this? Is 
it ready to be as honest and fearless as the 
little band of Insurgents which is trying to 
purge the rottenness out of the G. O. P.? 

Only the future can bring the reply, but 
in the meantime little breezes here and there 
give ample indication that both the older 
and the younger generations are alert to 

the activities in the political aspect. 

For instance, here is a letter, received a few days ago— 
(Sept. 21, 1910)—from Mr. Walter S. Smith, Dixie, Ga. 
After dissenting from the editorial which suggested that 
the election of judges by the people possessed elements of 
danger, Mr. Smith writes—and we'd like every Southern 
man, woman, and youth to read it—as follows: 


Where Will 
the South 
Stand Then? 


We are not pessimistic. We do not believe, as one statesman has 
recently expressed it, that “our nation is plunging hellward’’. But to 
the contrary, we believe that the Jeffersonian principles of our govern- 
ment are now taking deeper root among the people, and showing more 
life and vigor than ever before. And our blessed country is steadily 
marching on towards Jefferson’s ideal form of free government, which 
he pronounced „the world’s best hope“. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the times, is the vanishing of 
party lines. It occurs to us that one of the greatest barriers to the 
success of the fundamental principles upon which our government was 
founded, has been partyism and partisan politics. Politicians have 
for a long time taught the people that fidelity to party was of foremost 
importance—even placing this above fidelity to principle. But thank 
God, this monster delusion is about to eat up itself. The deceptive idea 
that one party is any better than another is fast giving way. The 
people are learning that there are good men in all parties and bad 
men in all parties, and that a good man deserves appreciation, regard- 
less of what party he comes from. 

Then why not let all good men of all parties unite and work har- 
moniously together for the success of all the good principles upon which 
and for which our government was founded? Why not let all the people 
unite in choosing from among all the people the most fit representa- 
tive of the people, whose duty it shall be to enact into law the will 
of the people expressed through the ballot? In this way it seems 
clear to us that the principles of democracy would certainly be more 
healthy and vigorous. And recent results at the polls certainly go to 
prove that the people are coming to realize this great truth. After all 
there is not much in a name, but it is all in the man who bears the 
name. Democracy and republic are synonymous terms. 

What was vainly sought. to be accomplished by and through the 
formation of the Populist party, is now being accomplished by and 
through a union of all good men from among all parties: 

We read with much pleasure the commendatory remarks you make 
on the results in Tennessee. The situation in that state is certainly 
an object lesson just now, and it confirms what we have said that 
party lines are fast vanishing. It also confirms our optimistic vision, 
that the people want good laws, and want them executed, and want 
law-breakers and murderers speedily brought to trial and punished. The 
people of that good old state never did a more worthy deed than 
when they set the seal of their stern condemnation on that chief 
executive who, by official act, has approved the cold-blooded murder 
of Tennessee’s purest and noblest statesman. 

N 


LITTLE to the north, in terribie Tennessee, 
we find, as Mr. Smith wishes, evidences that 
the best men are wanted to fill the offices. 

Patterson 
Quits Race 
for Governor 


‘a man to be named by a Patterson-con- 
trolled convention. Did the honest, independent Democracy 
fall for that puerile political play? 


Not more than never, which is the correct if dubiously | 


grammatic answer. 

Captain Ben W. Hooper, nominated by the Republicans 
of Tennessee and indorsed by the anti-Patterson Democrats 
is going to win the governorship. No matter what stalking 


Governor Patterson, with the shadow of de- | 
feat on his moribund political career, flunks | 
from the race for governor and tries to 
double-cross the Democracy into rallying to | 
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They meet every requirement for cleaning 
and polishing shoes of all kinds and colors. 
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“DANDY” combination for cleaning and polishing 
all kinds of russet or tan shoes, 250. Star“ size, 10c 

“ELITE” combination for gentlemen who take 
pride in having their shoes look Al. Restores color 
and lustre to all black shoes. Polish with a brush 
or cloth, 25c. Baby Elite” size, 10c. 

“GILT EDGE” (contains o7/) for blacking and pol- 
ishing ladies’ and children’s boots and shoes, shines 


without rubbing, 250. French Gloss,” 10c. 
If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us his 
address and the price in stamps for a full size package. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 

The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 

Polishes in the World 


The Biggest Little Cousin of the 
Kodaks— 


NO. 3A FOLDING 


BROWNIE 


Takes the full size post card pictures, 34 x 534 
— ae Equipped with meniscus achromatic 
lens, F. P. K. automatic shutter with bulb 
release, automatic focusing lock and reversible 
finder. Has all the Kodak advantages of day- 
light loading and unloading, and is made and 
tested by Kodak workmen. 
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horse in the shape of an apparently decent Democrat, the Patterson wing puts 
out, the manhood of ‘Tennessee is aroused for her honor. Assassination of honest, 
fearless men and the coercion of courageous, honest judges have ceased to be 
overlooked as idiosyncrasies, and have received the stamp of “criminal”. 

Captain Hooper has started well. Nothing short of death should hinder 
him in his campaign for honesty and justice. And as hangings are now likely 
to increase and pardons to grow fewer, he is in small danger of a shot from 
a dark corner, no matter how fully he uncovers the conditions that have tortured 
Tennessee. 

In his opening speech he declared that— 


There is no bargain between the Republicans and Independent Democrats, but that the best 
element of the two parties have been forced together temporarily to meet a grave emergency. 

He said that laws have been trampled under foot, that the governor has proclaimed that cer- 

*. tain laws cannot be enforced, that decisions of the courts have been treated with contempt. that 
attempts were made to coerce the supreme court into rendering a decision politically advan- 
tageous to the governor. 

He discussed the pardon record of Governor Patterson and showed that 1,102 convicts have 
been pardoned during the three and a half years Patterson has been gove.no-. He compared 
these figures with those of other states and shwed that, on a basis of population, there have 
been twenty-five times as many pardons issued 11 Tennessee as elsewhere in the country. He said 
that a pardon industry has been established and that applications for pardons are successfully 
made only by men who belong to the machine. 

In discussing the election law which was passed over Patterson’s veto, he said that this law 
passed by the votes of both Democrats and Republicans. made it impossivle for the governor to 
make good his threat against the judges of the h gher cou ts. 

In the meantime the Patterson Democratic executive committee has at- 
tempted, as already intimated, to get the Independents to join forces since 
Patterson pulled, or was pushed, out. In reply, the Independent Democratic 
executive committee issued an address “to the Democracy of Tennessee” which 
was in part as follows: 

Governor Patterson and his committee must have timed his withdrawal. No matter who timed 
it, the governor knew what he was doing, and he waited until the Democrats of the respective 
counties had appointed and instructed their delegates for his opponent. Mr. Hooper. 

Our experience with Gove:nor Patterson and h's machine has taught us that we cannot take 


propositions or promises coming from that soure for what they pu:po.t to be, but we must look 
for the purpose behind the fair sounding words. 


The Patterson machine proposes to name another candidate for governor, leaving the balance 
of the ticket as made up by the machine. 


Their cry for harmony has not been sounded, so far as we know, by a single man who favors 
the temperance and election laws passed by the last legislature, 
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SSURANCES can be given Mr. Walter Smith that the South has 
not failed to hearken, in spots at least, to the plea for square- 
ness in politics. Not only are individuals throughout this sec- 
tion clearly and with unclouded visions, but a newspaper, edited 
by a National Democratic Committeeman, has hoisted the pirat- 
ical flag of protest. 

A, little further along we shall reproduce the editorial from 

the Atlanta Constitution, but pause in the meantime to mention 
that “the latest news from New York indicates that the regular Republicans will 
to a great extent support the Democratic ticket in the forthcoming gubernatorial 
campaign.” The Democratic nominee for Governor is John A Dix. He was 
named by Boss Murphy and, as there is no doubt that he is a good gang man, 
the pot-lickers and boodlers of New York will get next. On the other hand, 

William Rebound Hearst has pulled away from Murphy’s man, and will not 

be friendly with the “boss” and J. Seargent Cram until the “boss” is needed 

again by the Chronicler of Chrome news. 
However, we drift from the main point. Our direction was Southward, ho, 
and here follows the editorial from the Constitution, which was originally printed 


under the caption, “A Fly in the Democratic Ointment”: 
With prospects of victory fairly raining fron eve-y other section of the country, the domi- 
nance of Tammany Hall at the New York State Democratic Convention is enough to send pre- 
monitory cold shivers down the Democratic spine the nation over. 


Charles F. Murphy is as completely the arbiter of men and events at Rochester as was 

Roosevelt at Saratoga. 

There the parallel ends, and the coincidence points only the malodorous and direful train 
of recollections and consequences inevitably associated with Tammany and with the Tammany 
methods in politics. 

It is, there ore, somewhat discouraging to hear Judge Alton B. Parker making the keynote 
speech upon the theme, “tu n the rascals out“, and then have everything pertaining to the con- 
vention, from the platform to the least significant candidate, depend upon the tender arbitra- 
ment of the big New York organization that is a synonym for devious ways, for evil opportunism 
and for doubtful expedients. 

Yet that appears to be the condition at Rochester, since Murphy holds control of the con- 
vention in the hollow of his hand, and is able to dictate to the dotting of an 1 the policies 
upon which the democracy goes before the voters of the state. 

Such a condition leaves an especially bad taste in the Democratic mouth by reason of the 
fact that this year national battle lines are being drawn upon cleanliness in politics, the de- 
thronement of bossism and the elevation of the popular will. 

It is a fly in the Democratic ointment! 


An editorial like the foregoing in the newspaper of a Democratic national 
committeeman is a striking contrast to the Globe’s attack on the best known, 
most widely admired, and best hated insurgent. It differs, too, from the yelps 
emitted by Republican Boss Barnes, who, while attacking Roosevelt, says that 
he, himself, is merely “seeking to preserve representative institutions and to sup- 
press Bryanized ideas which Colonel Roosevelt has brought out of Bryan’s 
country.” 

None can doubt that the Colonel is getting more Democratic daily. Here's 
speed and stamina to him in his peripatetics and a wish for more power and 
more progressiveness in the other platforms he will make or help make, 
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N ADVERTISER wrote us and wanted to know if our women 
subscribers ever read any articles in our Magazine that did not 
deal with fashions, cooking and dish-washing. 

Well, we hope so. In fact, we know so. Among the letters 
received recently was one that may throw some light on the way 
in which women are working up in the South. Perhaps they are 
not quite so noisy as their Eastern and English sisters, but they 

. are getting on rapidly enough. 

When I read Uxcin Remvs’s for September,” writes “A Woman Teacher“, 

of Atlanta, Ga., “I specially noted what you said in your ‘Glance in Passing’ 

about the increase of crime. 

„The reasons which you give as, in your opinion, being moet d'rectly respon- 
sible for this condition of affairs are doubtlessly valid, but they are not the 
ones which had occurred’ to me, as I had sometimes thought of this state 
of things myself. 

“It seems to me that the principal cause for the increase of crime is the 
Perfect indifference and stolid apathy of the great majority of people toward 
all moral, social and economic conditions, and their selfish determination to get 
all the pleasure, money and notoriety they can out of life, no matter what be- 
comes of any one else. 

As you say, they have no respect for the law. I don't know whether the 

election of the judiciary by the people has much to do with this lack of respect 

for the law or not, but I believe that the other principal reason which you give 

—the failure of lawyers and judges to make the law stand for unequivocal jus- 

tice to all men—has much to do with it. 

is to a very great degree, responsible for the increase of crime. There isn’t 
much, if any, greater per cent of crime among the illiterate than among the 
educated, There are about as many murders, suicides, divorces, ete., in high 
society as in low—but more of the bottom layer gets into the chaingang. perhaps. 
“I agree with you that Georgia needs a compulsory educational law, but 1 


And While 
We Are On 
Politics 


Women Are 
Alive to 
Live Topics 


* 


Illiteracy, however, I don't believe, 
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Master- of- Roads 
Degree 


Each car that graduates from the 
White factory has passed a series of 
thorough and rigid road examinations 
end has earned a Master- of-Roads 


Degree. 


The White name-plate it bears is 
its diploma—won through proved 
merit. This means a car able to cope 
with all road conditions, all hills, and 


all emergencies. 


It signals a car built to be perfect, 
not a car made to sell at a low price. 

If we are able tomorrow to con- 
ceive of a single real betterment, the 
very first possible car will embody it, 
though it necessitate raising the price. 


Some of the Details 


The 20-30 h. p. four-cylinder 
motor has a 3% inch bore, with a 
„inch stroke, giving great pull- 
ing power at a very slow pace on 
high gear. The cylinders, cast en 
bloc, are imported from France. 


The four-speed transmission—di- 
rect drive on third, which is the 
speed most used—allows an ex- 
tremely low gearforstarts and ver 
high gear for the highest speed. 
This is a new thing on cars sell- 
ing for less than $3,000. 


The speed of the motor may al- 
ways remain within the range of 
its greatest efficiency, no matter 
how fast or slow the car moves 
when a four-speed transmission 
is used. 


The cooling is by gear-driven 
pump and genuine ‘‘honeycomb’’ 
radiator. The frame is of chrome 
nickel steel. The car is perfection 
in every detail of construction. 

There are two models—‘“‘G-A”’ 
and‘‘G-B’’—identical except in size 
of body and length of wheel-base. 

Model ‘‘G-A” has a 110-inch 
wheel-base. This car is sold with 
full equipment, except top, for 
$2,000. Topedo body, $2,250. 


Ignition is by Bosch magneto. 


Model “G-B,” 120-inch wheel- 
base, carries the same equipment 
as “G-A,” plus foot rail and tire 
irons, and selis for $2,500. Limou- 
sine, $3,600. Landaulet, $3,800. 
Ignition is by Bosch magneto. 


We make cars of both steam and gasoline power. Write for Catalog 
“G” if interested in gasoline cars; “S? if in the steam car. 


The White Company, 918 East 79th Street, Clevcland, Ohio 


The White 
Gasoline Car-19 11 Model 
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the 
joy 
smoke! 


Take it from me, I gets 5o hungry for some 
A err my stomach bags at the knees. 
ds always are buzzin’ round like 


real 

Wasp 

but, says I to myself, nay, no! I’m 

No stingereno for yours truly: , 
Change your brand, says Jim 

You're getting no better fast. Beat it to some 


can’t burn your tonguel 

1 fills up the old T. 

smoke ’er fast like, an’ 
the ke,” comin’ 


Prince Albert can’t bite your tongue. It’s long- 
burning and holds it’s fire close and true! 


The bulliest tobacco a man ever jammed into a jimmy pipe is Prince Albert 
(in the red tin). It has every quality men never before did find blended into 
one grand smoke—perfect flavor, fragrance, cool, non-biting, long-burning, 
close-fire, dust-fine ashes. You buy “P. A.” fora dime at any live tobacco 
shop. Or send us 8 cents for a trial tin. Offer good only in U. S. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Two Days End 


the Corn 


Ulustration Actual Size 


Note the Narrow Bana 


This Protects It Adhesive Strip—wraps ‘round the toe. 


This Removes the Corn 


The way to relieve and remove corns is Safe, simple and neat, yet immensely 
this: effective. 

Place the downy felt ring of a Blue- jay . About forty million people know Blue- 
Corn Plaster about the corn. That will jay. 
protect it from chafing, stopping the pain Every day more than ten thousand 
at once. buy it. 

It also allows a wonderful bit of medi- Try a package. All druggists every- 
cation to rest on the corn and go to work. where sell it. 

48 hours after, you can lift the corn out 
in its entirety. No pain—no harm—no 
inconvenience—no dangerous liquid—no 
nasty salve—no soreness. 


Blue=jay 


If you wish to be further convinced be- 
fore spending even fifteen cents, ask us to 
mail you a sample—free. 


15c and 25c 
per Package 


Also Blue-jay 
saree Corn Plasters 
(60) Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York—Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. 
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eS 3 FOUR SECONDS 


= = “@ Safe--Swift--Sure Perfect hammerless non-clogging 


action. 24 to 32 inch Genuine Im- 
ported DAMASCUS Barrel. Full length top rib gives instantaneous sight. Hinged breech block, all 
working parts covered up; snow cad dirt cannot get in. olid steel wall always between 
shell and shooter. Taken down in ten seconds without tools. Black walnut stock, fine finish. 
Bore, gauge and drop of stock optional. No extra charge for any feature named, Sent with privilege 
of examination if desired. Don't buy until you have read our FREE BOOK describing this pump gun and our su- 
perb line of singles and doubles. Ask for it today. UNION ARMS CO.. 430 Auburndale, Toledo, O., U. S. A. 
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think that, as Tom Watson points out, we need free text-books equally as 
much. In fact, I believe that if the state furnished the books now very nearly 
the whole of our school population would be sent to school whether we had a 
| compulsory attendance law or not. I know that it is a great burden with the 
| poorer classes to provide school books for their children, 

“By the way, aren't you on dangerous ground when you declare that crime 
is increasing in this country? Of course all thinkers, except superficial ones, know 
that it is—know that the same moral degeneracy and social and political evils that 
caused the decay of the Greek and Koman civilizations are reaching alarming 
proportions in our country, but you know what happened to Tom Watson when 
he pointed out these facts the other night, don’t you? And the next morning 
the Atlanta papers said that what he said about the increase of murder and di- 
vorce, cigarette smoking, whisky drinking and criminal negligence wasn’t true— 
that this country was on the upward trend and that it was better off now than 
it ever had been before. Arent you afraid to admit that things are not in ‘a 
healthy moral condition, even though you know it to be true? They may call you 
a pessimist, a Jeremiah, an embittered growler.” 
| a 

Whither are we drifting. From a Republican paper we clip this: 

“Beverly, Mass., September 14.—President Taft has taken his first important 
step toward cutting loose from the old Republican custom of dispensing patronage 
in the Southern states according to the recommendations of referees, who, being 
given control of the patronage, generally deliver the delegates of their states to 
the administration at the following national convention for the nomination of a 
president. This is taken to mean the ultimate disappearance of the negro as a 
strong factor in Southern Republicanism. The new arrangement has been started 
with North Carolina, according to information received here to-day.” 


a 


Announcement is made that the Postal Savings Bank plans have so far ma- 
tured that it is believed at the Postoffice Department to-day that the first set of 
banks will be ready for opening the latter part of October. Practically all of the 
essential details have been worked out by the committee of postal experts, and 
are ready for the approval of Postmaster General Hitchcock. As soon as the 
postmaster general has approved the plan it will be submitted by him to the board 
of trustees. Should the trustees O. K. the details as now worked out, authority 
will be given for the immediate installation of banks in at least one city in each 
state in the Union. 


a 


Once more Jo-Uncle Cannon has been named to succeed himself. Jo-Uncle is 
a genuine Joree, and the man who hands him a package must be more expert 
than the bundle-wrappers his district has afforded to date. Jo-Uncle jabbed 
the Insurgents, and incidentally further emphasized the Republican split when he 
said, in spite of rubber and Schedule K, in his speech of acceptance: 

“I have no defense to make of the Payne tariff law, for it needs none. It is 
the enactment of the pledges made by the Republican national convention of 1908.” 

Well, Jo-Uncle, the mule wouldn’t get off the track, either. 


A 

Not content with the foreigners getting American women and their parentis’ 
money, France has set a new pace. It was recently announced that Robert Win- 
throp Chanler, a wealthy young descendant, had married the notorious Lina Cav- 
alieri, and in order to secure her consent to marriage, had given her all his prop- 
erty, about a million dollars, and reserved his art and $20 per month for himself. 
The story proved true. The couple quarrelled. Lina has the money. Chanler’s 
brother, once adjudged insane, cabled his brother: “Who’s looney now?” How- 
ever, the brother congratulated Lina. So do we. 


2 
There was a lot of whisker-trimming and hair-cutting in Maine about the 
middle of September. “Shady” Cloudman of Sapperatcha (Saprat for short) 
says that the visages of half the state look like a lawn mower had worked over- 
time. And all because Maine went Democratic for governor for the first time 
in thirty years. Of course, the blame is put on Colonel Roosevelt. The Repub- 
lican papers insist that the Colonel has stirred up factional fights in half the 
states of the Union. In the meantime, the Democrats and barbers of Maine 
are middling happy. 
a 


New Jersey Democrats were happy in their selection of a Democratic nom- 
inee for governor. Woodrow Wilson, president of Princeton University and 
author of “Congressional Government”, will “tote”, as Dr. Wilson used to say, 
when he lived in Atlanta, Ga., the standard for Democracy. And he is a splendid 
selection, for he is not only acquainted with executive duties, but possesses an 
ample knowledge of public affairs. He is a man of character and ability—the 
right kind of nominee, a credit to the Democracy of New Jersey. 


2 

The Republican internecine warfare—we refer to the riot stewed up by the 
recalcitrants—continues lively. It may be recalled that early in their insurgency 
President Taft tried to get them back in the bottle by withdrawing their allow- 
ance of Federal pap. Just about the time that the Democrats resurgamused in 
Maine, Mr. Taft announced that side-arms in the way of participation in the 
dispensation of patronage, had been given again to the Republican Insurgents. 

N. B. No parole required, and rights of habeas corpus restored. 


2 

Caleb Powers, three times convicted of having assassinated Governor William 
Goebel in 1900, twice sentenced to hang, and once pardoned, is the Republican 
congressman-elect from the Eleventh district of Kentucky. He carried all but 
four counties in the primary and beat the present incumbent, Don C. Edwards, 
by 9,000. The G. O. P. Progressives and Conservatives have not discussed this 
much, but the chances are that Powers played “human nature” instead of politics 
and made his speeches from the pedestal of “martyrdom”. 


B 
One charm of Chicago is its naivete. A jury there found a verdict of not 
guilty in the case of Lee O’Neil Browne. The chief witness for the state swore 
he paid Browne the money for Lorimer. Two witnesses corroborated the ma- 
terial parts of the story. If Browne is innocent the witnesses are perjurers. No 
arrests for perjury to date. 
B 


It is no longer true that Japan has a mere veneering—a superficial coating— 
of civilization. For the first time in the history of that country the life of a 
sovereign has been plotted against. Shades of the Supreme Shinto, what next! 
Probably sky-scrapers, all-day suckers and tooth-picks. Banshee of Buddhism! 

a 

Birmingham, Ala., not only dictates the price of pig iron, but leads the way 
in the percentage of population increase for the census of 1910—just a mere 
245.4 per cent gain. This is a jump from about 35,000 to 132,685. Atlanta in- 
creased from 89,000 to 154,894, or about 73 per cent. 


Sunbeams from the South 


By FRANK L. STANTON 


“Thanksgivin’ Comes Like Christmas” 
I 
Thanksgivin’ comes like Christmas—an’ ’fore you know, it’s gone, 
An’ leaves the table lonesome what had the good things on; 
But while it stays, I tell you, it’s fillin’ an’ it’s fine— 
If Sister gets the wishbone, an’ the biggest drumstick’s mine! 


II 
The Turkey knew ’twas comin’, an’ had a sollum face; 
They fed ’im, an’ they fed ’im till he overgrowed the place! 
An’ I know he kep’ a-wishin’ that he had the wings to rise 
W’en he heard the preacher praise him, with the hungry in his eyes. 


III 
But they'll put him on the table, an’ the preacher, he will say: 
“Make us thankful for receivin’ of the turkey, this here day!” 
An’ our folkses’ far relations—they’ll get ready, an’ begin 
(Didn’t know we had so many till Thanksgivin’ Day come in!) 


IV 
Then it’s: Good-by, Mister Turkey! I guess you didn’t know, 
The time when you was gobblin’, little folks could gobble so! 
You made us feel like Christmas—so fillin’ an’ so fine: 
Don’t care who gets the wishbone if the biggest drumstick’s mine! 


2 


A Philosopher in an Airship 


Ir day I went up in the airship,” said the Old Philosopher, “the world be- 
neath looked so small to me that I wondered how I ever came to make so 

much of it! I passed over the dwelling places of six favorite enemies of 
mine, and saw three of them parading in the sunlight and admiring themselves, 
and, take my word for it, the three of ’em didn’t look more than knee-high to a 
Georgia ’possum! ‘What insignificant fellows they are!’ was my reflection. ‘They 
seem like mice on a molehill. I wonder how I ever could have considered them 
seriously—poor fellows that they are! 

“Oh, but it was fine satisfaction to behold their littleness, and I chuckled, and 
felt good, and congratulated myself that I was so high above them. I was a citi- 
zen of space—a brother to the sun and stars—the world was at my feet! Then, 
the man who was managing the airship said, with a death-white face: ‘She’s cut- 
tin’ up some—she’s getting contrary,’ and— But that was all I heard or knew 
for quite awhile. 

“When I ‘came to’ I was in the tip-top of a pine tree, and my half-dozen fa- 
vorite enemies were below, making desperate efforts to get me down. They finally 
Succeeded in landing me. The airship manager had reached terra firma first, and 
they had untangled him from the remains of the machine. 

“Of course I had to thank my enemies for my deliverance, and felt the deep 
humiliation of it; but even then I could not forbear giving them a home thrust. 

“You looked mighty small to me when I was high in the elements,’ I said. 
And they answered as one man: ‘Why, that’s just the way you looked to us when 
you were in the top o' the tree!’ 


“When I was able to walk about again I wasn’t so high-minded. I didn’t feel | 


an inch bigger than any one of them. I gave a dinner in their honor; but nothing 
was said about ‘our celebrated host, who taught his friends and neighbors how to 
rise in the world.’ 

“We'll omit that toast,’ I said.” 


a 
Her Lover 


When the frosty fields are ready for the reapers 
Then I’ll meet my lover brave and bright, 
In the pleasant weather 
The moonlit walk together, 
And he’ll say my eyes—they match the stars o' night; 


The gold of all the fields my loverll gather 
The richness of the hill and of the plain; 
But he says my tresses hold 
All the gleam that makes the gold 
And twinkle like the cornblades after rain. 


For the world has not a lover like my lover, 
The wealth of all the world in him I see; 
And my heart a rapture knows 

Just to kiss him for a rose, 
And he says Love’s sweetest roses bloom for me! 


# 


How It Happened 


H” stumbled on a piano and ever after lived in the belief that he had the 
key to the musical situation. 


He had a row with the town fiddler, who struck him on the head with a ban jo, 
and then he hired a hall and put up a sign: “Dancing Lessons Taught Here.” 


Passing a Temple of Justice, a lawbook fell out of a window and crushed his 
beaver in, whereupon he believed thet he had law on the brain, and he fitted up 
an office, and lived and died in the belief. 


# 
His Superiority 
SOME er you sinners,” said the colored exhorter, “aint ez gocd ez Satan! You 


falls fum grace, an’ dar you is; but w’en Satan fell fum Heaven he fell a- 
flyin’, an' he riz a-runnin’ !” 


COPYRIGHT BY ED V. PRICE & CO. 


Your new Full Dress or Tuxedo Suit for the approaching 
social season should be tailored expressly 
for you if you would secure 


Perfect Fit and Shapeliness 


Small tailors have to charge $75 to $150 for good clothes 
of this character but we are able to make them 
from fine imported dress cloth, full silk 
lined, and beautifully finished for 


one-half the price 


Ask our representative in your city to show you our dress cloth numbers 
6919, 6916, 6915, 6914, 6913, 6795, 6792, and take your measure. 


Largest tailors in the world of 
GOOD made-to-order clothes 


Price Building Chicago 


A Collar Contrast. r These Nien Was. 


SLIDEWEL| 


COLLARS 


the collars with the little back button shield that lets your tie slide 
freely back and forth. End your own collar troubles, too—save your 
ties and time and temper—have your neckwear and linen look 100% 
neater and fresher, by getung SLIDEWELLS the next time you 
buy collars. 


15 Cents, 2 for 25 Cents 
You Can’t Get better styles and wearing qualties than you get in 
SLIDEWELLS—and they’re Premako shrunk to prevent laundry 
shrinkage—wide stitched, hand made effect, 


Get the Genuine or be Disappointed 
If your dealer (ask him first) happens not to have as 
yet put SLIDEWELL Collars in stock you can 
order direct from us. State name of your present 


collars and send 75c. for 6 corresponding SLIT E- : ey. 
WELLS (in Canada $1 for 6) or write for the com- | hd 


A 
plete SLIDE WELL Style Book and order from it. | A 
Address Dept. D. { iii \ 
HALL, HARTWELL & co. Troy, N.Y. ALA | | 
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S7 Varieties 


The Foods that are made without Benzoate of Soda 
Forty-one years ago, Mr. H. J. Heinz 


commenced the manufacture of food pro- 


ducts in a little brick building. At that time 
all his material was grown in a three-quarter 
acre garden, and his entire working force 
consisted of two women. 


Such was the beginning of the busi— 
ness of H. J. Heinz Company, whose 
model kitchens today occupy forty-two 
acres of floor space, employing more than 
4000 people, using the annual product cf 
forty thousand acres of farm land, and send- 
ing its products to every known market on 
the civilized globe. 


This great development is the result cf 
starting with a sound principle and sticking 
conscientiously to it. 


Mr. Heinz believed that success awaitcd 
the food manufacturer who would set Pr 
and quality above every other considera- 
tion, and he began business by making the 
best foods that care and cleanliness could 
produce. That was the HEINZ IDEA in 
the beginning, and it is the HEINZ IDEA 
today. ; 
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One naturally wishes to be very particular about 
Mince Meat, and Heinz Mince Meat is a favorite 
with discriminating housewives, because they know 
it is cleanly prepared and contains only the finest 
materials. 


Made of choice beef and rich suet, sound, juicy 
apples, Valencia confection raisins, plump Grecian 
currants, candied citron, orange and lemon, and pure 
spices. When buying by weight or measure be 
sure you get the Heinz Brand. 


Other of Heinz 57 Varieties now seasonable are 
Tomato Soup, Euchred Pickle, Apple Butter, Cranberry 
Sauce, Fruit Preserves, Jellies, etc., ete. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Distributing Branches and Agencies Throughout the World 


Member of American Association for the Promotion of Purity in Food Products. 
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The Recollections 


Edited by MYRTA 
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In the October number, the instalment of Mr. Stephens’s 
“Recollections” was brought to an end in the midst of one 


of his discussions on the laws of society. 


discourse is taken up at that point, as follows: 


The thread of the 


be based upon the principie that society should, in 


T» entire structure, in organization and laws, should 


the government of the whole, never injure an un- 
offending member even for the public good with- 


out making fair and adequate compensation. 


This, justice 


requires. The natural rights of man in society, or out of 
it, consist in this one right of all unoffenders not to be in- 
jured by others whether in organized social compact or 
The fulfilling of the law of jus- 
tice is that which worketh no wrong to another. 
here speak of the richts of society over offenders, those 
who by violating the right of others have forfeited their own. 
Injuries to them, by way of punishment and reform and 
to deter others from perpetrating like acts, are founded on 
principles of the strictest justice. 

As society cannot meet en masse either to form general 


out of such organization. 


rules for its government or for particular acts of leg-sla- 
tion, representation of some sort must be agreed upon. 


I do not 


On 


what principles or uncer what limitations tis should be 


fixed, depends upon tke circumstances of the case. 


The 


right to parUcipate in the choice of those who are to mate 
or execute the laws is not a natural right; it is a con en- 
tional right, springing from the organ:zaticn of society. 
Enlightened reason, locking to ultimate justice as the great 
end, should determine its investiture and exercise. Reason 
teaches that no one rule can be properly Ia: d down for all 


times, persons, and places. 
natural rigl.t to govern the. rest. 


Nor has a bare majority. any 
Society has no moral or 


natural right to govern itself except upon’ the principles of 
justice as stated. With society so estabtished and its gov- 


ernment so acministered, every member, whether man, wo- 
man, or child, of whatever race or color, is equal in this; 
that he or ske has an equal right, with equal security for- 
the right, to have justice rencered. 
cases need not be expected. 


Perfect justice in at 
In administration all that the 


best of mortals can do is to attain the nearest approxima- 
tion possible to this divine attribute; reason and a sense 
of justice based upon the Golden Rule laid down by Him 
who spake as never man spake—of doing to others as you 


would have others do to you—must be the guide. This rule, 
in my judgment, means that man in all circumstances should 
do to others as he would have others do to him, positions be- 


ing reversed. 


Lieutenant W. walked out with me this morning. He 


pointed out General Jackson, dressed in gray, walking on 


N. E. parapet. We were on S. E., several hundred yards 


—— 


away. He told me that Dr. Ws, of Savannah, supplies 


Jackson and other officers, prisoners here, wich funds; he 
supposed I would be allowed to receive funds from friends. 


This gave me relief. 


fle informed me that General Du- 


Bose is in excellent health and spirits, always pleasant and 


jovial. Reagan is well. 


General DuBose: writes to Mrs. 
I inquired if 


DuBose through General Wison at Macon. 


he knew if General DuBose had received any letters lately 


from Mrs. DuBose. 


step. 


Ile said he did not know. 
walked with quickness, great elasticity, and firmness of 


CHAPTER IV 


t aali 5.—As has been my custom for many years on aris- 
ing at home, I commenced singing, in my way, whatever 
happened to occur to me. I began Moore’s hymn: 


This world is all a fleeting show 
For man’s illusion given ;— 

The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 

Deceitful shine, deceitful flow— 
There’s nothing true but Heaven! 


Showing a section of the casemates overlooking the moat. President 


A View of Fortress Monroe 


Senator C. C. Clay were here confined. 


Jackson 


Jefferson Davis and 
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gress in Richmond in November, 1863. Mr. Davis's mes- 
sage at the opening of the session produced a sensation 
throughout the country, even in the circle of his hitherto 
most zealous defetiders. With many reflective people the 
feeling was little short of consternation. This feeling ex- 
tended to the masses. The policy foreshadowed in that mes- 
sage, if carried out, would lead to a centralized, consoli- 
dated, military despotism, as absolute and execrable as that 
of Russia or Turkey. This, men in the army and men else- 
where saw. 

The question was asked by many, What will be the fruits 
of success on this line? No answer satisfactory to a’ friend 
of constitutional liberty could be given. 

The only reply pretended to be given was, Independence. 
Sensible men’ knew, in the first place, that independence 
could never be achieved on that line; they knew too much o? 
the men who constituted the armies, and of the objects and 
purposes for which they entered the fight. But secondly 


Vice-Pres'dent Stephens and Lieut.-Col. Stephens 
So far as is known, this is the only pieture taken of Mr. Stephens while 
Vice-President of the Confederacy; the only picture of Linton in Confederate 
uniform; the only picture of the brothers taken together. 


and mainly, they loathed, detested, and abhorred any such 
independence as that policy would secure. 

These feelings spread and increased. Thousands enter- 
tained them who would not venture to express them except 
in a confidential way. Amongst friends it became common 
to say: Is it of any use to prolong the conflict? Why sac- 
Will ultimate success be any better in 
any view of the subject, even so far as the institution of 
slavery is concerned, than subjugation? Mr. Davis in his 
message virtually yields that institution forever. His prin- 
ciples announced in relation to it are as unconstitutional as 
those of Mr. Lincoln in his Emancipation Proclamation. 
No difference in principle between the utterances of these 
men; both make necessity of war override constitutional 
limitations of power. What interest, therefore, have we, 
looking to the guarantee of rights either of person or prop- 
erty, in the prosecution of the war? Will not independence, 
if achieved by Davis under his line of policy, bring with it 
almost necessarily a far worse despotism than any yet fore- 
shadowed by Lincoln? Lincoln, it is true, utterly ignores 
the doctrine of the Sovereignty of the States; Davis in his 
message, though not avowedly, in effect does the same. His 
recommendation for general and universal conscription, not 
exempting governors, judges, and legislators of States ex- 
cept by his special grant of favor, strikes for all practical 
purposes as deadly a blow at independent State organiza- 
tion, State Rights, or State Sovereignty, as anything Lin- 
coln has done or can do. Thus men argued within them- 
selves; ‘thus talked among themselves, many even of those 
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B il t Lil who had been ardent, zealous advocates of secession. Thus the masses and the 


army felt.* Thus the cause was given up: it was not lost because the great body 
of soldiers were not as ready to resist to the last extremity and as willing to die 
in the maintenance of their principles as when they put their armor on, but be- 
cause they saw and felt that the cause in which they had enlisted was not that 
in which they were now called to risk their lives and shed their blood. This is the 
real and true reason why the great masses of the Southern people have so gen- 
erally and quietly accepted the present state of things. This is the explanation of 
what strikes so many at the North with wonder and surprise. 

A more intelligent, patriotic, or braver body of men than those who filled 
the Southern armies never went to battle for their country’s cause in any age 
or clime; and never were any men animated by loftier, purer principles and sen- 
timents; it was with no view of aggression upon others, but simply to defend 
their own rights; not to make war on the Union but to maintain the Sovereignty 
of their own States, which had quit the Union but had rescued the Constitution. 
This ark of the covenant of their fathers was in their hands; and it was to pre- 

8 serve this (containing the life-giving principles of self-government) from de- 
— ß —28 — : struction and pollution that they rushed to the ranks as soldiers never did be- 

— fore—not even in the days of Peter the Hermit and the Crusades. It was for 

their ancient rights, customs and institutions, their liberties achieved and be- 
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As for my Savannah speech, about which so much has been said and in re- 
gard to which I am represented as setting forth “slavery” as the “corner stone” 
of the Confederacy, it is proper for me to state that that speech was extempora- 
neous. The reporter’s notes, which were imperfect, were hastily corrected by me; 
and were published without further revision and with several glaring errors. The 
substance of what I said on slavery was, that on the points under the old Con- 
stitution out of which so much discussion and strife between the States had arisen, 
no future contention could arise, as these had been put to rest by clear language. 
I did not say, nor do I think the reporter represented me as saying, that there 
was the slightest change in the new Constitution from the old regarding the status 
of the African race amongst us. (Slavery was without doubt the occasion of 
secession; out of it rose the breach of compact, for instance, on the part of several 
Northern States in refusing to comply with Constitutional obligations as to ren- 
dition of fugitives from service, a course betraying total disregard for all Con- 
stitutional barriers and guarantees.) 

I admitted that the fathers, both of the North and the South, who framed 
the old Constitution, while recognizing existing slavery and guaranteeing its con- 
tinuance under the Constitution so long as the States should severally see fit to 
tolerate it in their respective limits, were perhaps all opposed to the principle. 
Jefferson, Madison, Washington, all looked for its early extinction throughout the 
United States. But on the subject of slavery—so called—(which was with us, 
or should be, nothing but the proper subordination of the inferior African race 
to the superior white) great and radical changes had taken place in the realm 
of thought; many eminent latter-day statesmen, philosophers, and philanthropists 
held different views from the fathers. 

The patriotism of the fathers was not questioned, nor their ability and wis- 
dom, but it devolved on the public men and statesmen of each generation to 
grapple with and solve the problems of their own times. 

The relation of the black to the white race, or the proper status of the col- 
ored population amongst us, was a question now of vastly more importance than 
when the old Constitution was formed. The order of subordination was nature’s 
great law; philosophy taught that order as the normal condition of the African 
amongst European races. Upon this recognized principle of a proper subordina- 
tion, let it be called slavery or what not, our State institutions were formed and 
rested. The new Confederation was entered into with this distinct understanding. 
This principle of the subordination of the inferior to the superior was the “cor- 
ner stone” on which it was formed. I used this metaphor merely to illustrate the 
firm convictions of the framers of the new Constitution that this relation of the 
black to the white race, which existed in 1787, was not wrong in itself, either 
morally or politically; that it was in conformity to nature and best for both 
races. I alluded not to the principles of the new government on this subject, 
but to public sentiment in regard to these principles. The status of the African 
race in the new Constitution was left just where it was in the old; I affirmed 
and meant to affirm nothing else in this Savannah speech. 

My own opinion on slavery, as often expressed, was that if the institution 
was not the best, or could not be made for the best, for both races, looking to the 
| advancement and progress of both, physically and morally, it ought to be abol- 
A 20-shave trial tube sent by us for 2c stamp ‘ished. It was far from being what it might and ought to have been. Education 

was denied. This was wrong. I ever condemned the wrong. Marriage was not 
recognized. This was a wrong that 1 condemned. Many things connected with it 
did not meet my approval but excited my disgust, abhorrence, and detestation. 
The same I may say of things connected with the best institutions in the best 
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greater would have been made, 1 verily believe, but for outside agitation. I have 
but small doubt that education would have been allowed long ago in Georgia, ex- 
cept for outside pressure which stopped internal reform. 

P. M.—The hours for my meals are seven for breakfast and three for dinner. 
This morning I had no meat. At dinner, the cold corned beef being very unin- 
viting, I ordered something from the sutler’s. The tendency seems to throw the 
cost of my living upon me. I have not usually taken any supper; sometimes 
have eaten some remnants of bread left from dinner, washing it down with water. 

To-night I thought I would try my hand at making tea. Tea and teapot, 
sugar, etc., I have had on the window-sill since soon after my arrival. How to 
effect my object I hardly knew. I had a fire—have had a fire all the time since 
I have been here—but it is of anthracite coal and not suitable for cooking. I had 
no kettle. I resolved to fill my tin cup with water, put it on the fire until the 
water should boil, then pour the water boiling hot into the pot with as much of 
the dried tea-leaves as I thought would do. Here was another knotty problem, 
for I had never noticed how much leaf was used in making any given quantity of 
beverage. Concluding it better to be on the safe side, to put in too much than 
too little, to have it too strong than too weak, I took up between thumb and fore- 
finger as much as I guessed would make a cup and put it in the pot. The water 
in the cup boiled in due time; I poured it on the tea, set the pot at the foot of 
the grate and let it remain some time for the tea to draw. On pouring it out, 
I found I had a most excellent cup of tea. While at the operation I was closely 
watched by a guard, who, peeping between the iron bars of the window every once 
in awhile, evinced strong curiosity to see what I was at. When he saw how the 
land lay, his countenance assumed a vacant expression of, “Is that all?” 

I felt internal assurance, that through Divine mercy, I could meet any fate 
that may await me with fortitude, even hanging unto death. In looking back 
upon my public conduct, closely and critically as I have done since I have been in 
this cell, I do not see that I could have acted more rightly or more in accord with 
duty, or that I should act differently under like circumstances if my life was to 
go over again, even in full view of my present situation. 

For dinner, beef almost as tough as whitleather. It cannot be that the gov- 
ernment feeds the soldiers here on such meat. If so, the poor men fare worse 
than nine-tenths of the slaves in my country have fared since I can remember. 
My opinion is that the sending of such food is the cook’s trick to drive me to 
the sutler’s. A profit somewhere is probably the object. “Money makes the 
mare go” the world over. 

Have just written a letter, of which this is a copy: 

Major H. A. Allen, Com’d’g Maj.: 

Can I be allowed to commute the ration daily furnished and have the amount 
of commutation in money turned over to the sutler on my account? Please let 
me know and oblige, Yours most respectfully, 

ALEXANDER H. SrepHens, Prisoner. 

8 r. m.—Lieutenant W. informs me, in reply to my note to Major Allen, that 
he will arrange with the sutler to take my rations by the month in bulk and ac- 
count to me for their value. 

June 7.—My eyesight is growing dimmer. I had to use my eye-glasses to-day 
in separating the sound beans from the unsound in my ration. The looking-glass 
shows that my hair grows white very fast. 

June 8.—Large concourse of strangers visited the fort to-day; the convention 
of physicians now assembled in Boston, I believe, with ladies, friends, ete. Sev- 
eral visitors took a peep into my cell, but not many satisfied their curiosity if a 
good sight of me was what they wanted. I was eating my dinner—the worst yet 
sent. I had tried the beef but could make little impression on it by gnawing; 
cut it, I could not. This beef (and some of my potatoes) was set before me. 
Geary presently brought in a tin cup some of my tomatoes. I was fishing these 
up as well as I could with a knife—the old rusty cookroom knife before mentioned 
—when the crowd darkened my windows. Not wishing to be, under these con- 
ditions, the observed of all observers, I withdrew to the far end of my cell. 


CHAPTER V 
1 9.—Got a letter from Joe Myers, of Crawfordville. A thousand thanks 
to Myers for that letter! 
Finished letter to the President. This is a copy: 


His Excellency, Andrew Johnson, President of the United States. 

Mr. Present: You will, I trust, excuse if not pardon, this communication 
if it should be deemed obtrusive. It is under great embarrassment I make it, but 
I feel it to be my duty to myself, to my country, as well as to Your Excellency. 

Several days have elapsed since your Proclamation of Amnesty and Pardon, 
dated Washington the 29th of May, reached me in my present confinement, 
through the medium of the newspaper publications. Having been connected with 
the Confederate States Cause in the late armed conflict between the States, by 
accepting and holding a high though inactive civil position in their organization, 
and being now in prison on account (I suppose) of that connection, I come clearly 
within the Ist and 12th of the enumerated classes excepted from the benefit of 
that Proclamation, and but for the terms of the Proviso, “that special application 
may be made to the President for pardon by any person belonging to the excepted 
classes, and such clemency will be liberally extended as may be consistent with 
the facts of the case and the peace and dignity of the United States,” I should 
have felt no inclination to do anything but silently and patiently as possible await 
results and meet my fate, whatever it might be, under the regular Judicial Tri- 
bunals, with that resignation, firmness, and fortitude which seldom fails to sustain, 
under all circumstances, those who have within them the consciousness of rectitude 
of motive and integrity of purpose. 

The embarrassment under which I now address you arises from considera- 
tions of a twofold character, which, upon statement, you will doubtless readily 
perceive and, I trust, duly appreciate. First, it is due in candor to make known 
to you, as I now do, that I am perfectly willing to comply, and in good faith too, 
with the conditions and requirements of the Amnesty set forth as to all outside 
the excepted classes. But how a special application in my case for the benefits 
of the Amnesty liberally tendered in the Proviso, might be received or considered 
by you, even with the assurance expressed, is altogether uncertain to me. I am 
without grounds to form any satisfactory conjecture. If you should look upon 
Such application as presumptuous in itself, or as implying any confession of a 
Sense of guilt on my part for anything that I have done in the late most lament- 
able conflict through which our country has passed, this would be a source of 
deep regret and personal chagrin to me. Were I to remain silent and say noth- 
ing, might you not be led to construe this as an evidence of persistent defiance 
and a persistent disinclination to accept and abide by the issues of war as now 
Settled and determined? Might you not look upon it as evidence at least of a 
disregard on my part for that liberal tender of executive clemency without in- 
2 as to past, which you have been pleased so graciously to make? To be con- 
sidered presumptuous in seeking to avail myself of what was never intended for 
err the one side; or on the other to subject myself, by silence to the inference 

I am indifferent and insensible to the clemency thus liberally tendered, would 

equally hurtful to me. Hoping I am fully understood, I proceed briefly to 
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make to you, however it may be received, a special application for ‘amnesty in 
my case under the terms. prescribed. for others not embraced in the excepted 
classes, and to submit for your consideration some reasons why the promised 
clemency should be extended, 

No man living, I think, exerted. his powers to a greater extent according to 
his ability to prevent these troubles and the late deplorable war than I did; and: 
no man in the United States is less responsible by any intentional: act for the 
consequences than I feel myself to be. In Georgia, I opposed Secession to the 
utmost of my ability, in private and public, in conversations, and votes. My 
appeal to the legislature in November, 1860, may not be unknown to you. After 
that, I was in the State convention that passed the Ordinance of Secession. 1 
opposed and voted against that Ordinance. This I did, however, viewing the 
question solely as one of policy involving the peace, happiness, prosperity, and 
best interests of the entire country, and not one of Right on the part of the 
State. After Georgia had passed that Ordinance . . . my connection with the 
new Confederation of States . . has this explanation, if not justification: 
I was brought up in the straiglitest sect of the Crawford, Troup, and Jefferson 
States Rights School of Politics.’ The first lessons of my political creed from 
earliest youth were the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions of 1778 and 1799, the 
former drawn up by Mr. Jefferson himself. 

In whatever party associations I have acted throughout life upon other ques- 
tions or measures, these principles and their associates in these time-honored 
resolves have stood forth as the polestar of my guidance on all questions refer- 
ring to the true relations existing between the several States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the Compact of Union set forth in the Constitution of the United 
Es My convictions were strong that under the Compact of Union of 1787, 
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reserved sovereignty resided with the people of each State, not only to judge of 
in ' raetions or breaches of the compact by the other party to it, but to adopt such 
“mode and measure of redress” for any real or supposed infractions or breaches 
as they, in their sovereign capacity, might determine for themselves, subject to 
no authority for their actions in the premises but to that great moral law gov- 
erning the intercourse between Independent States, peoples, and nations. 
NO M ETAL The reservation of Sovereignty to the several States was clearly set forth in 
can tou ch you their first articles of Union under the old Confederation. In the succeeding Com- 
pact for a “more perfect union” of 1787, all powers not expressly delegated 
are expressly reserved to the States. That Sovereignty expressly set forth 
as retained in the several States in the articles of Confederation is not, most cer- 
7 — — tainly, parted with by any expressed terms in any part of the Compact or Con- 
0 BESURE OF SATISFACTION | | | stitution of 1787. Nor could I ever see how its transfer or delegation could ever 
ee As ENS box, and be justly implied from anything in that instrument. If carried by implication, 
3 it must be upon the assumption that it is an incident only of some one or all of 
these specific and specially enumerated powers expressly granted. This cannot 
be, as that would be making the incident greater than the object, for Sovereignty 
is the highest and greatest of all political powers. All the great powers 


specifically delegated in the Constitution, such as the power to declare and make SMOKELESS POWDERS 


war, to raise and support armies, to tax and lay excise and import duties, ete 


are but the incidents to Sovereignty. If this great embodiment of all power? GET THE GAME 


am 
ARIS on every ‘garter was parted with, why were any minor specifications made? Was it not as use- 
less as absurd? . . . They Are 


When Georgia, in her Sovereign capacity in 1861, seceded from that compact 
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power as an Independent State amongst the nations of the earth, as I considered Send 20 cents in stamps for a pack of 
she had a clear and perfect right both morally and legally to do, however un- Playing Cards, postpaid. 
wisely (in my judgment) it was for her to do it, I felt bound to obey her be- 

hests. . . I was, by being a citizen of Georgia, no longer thereby a citizen 
of the United States. I thought it the duty of all citizens of the State to do as I 
did. All who might have been inclined to do otherwise would, by so doing, have 
rendered themselves amenable to her laws against treason to the State. I felt no 
such inclination. . . . 


My subsequent connection with the movement thus inaugurated was not of You Minimize Your Merit 
my seeking. It was not to gratify any personal ambition that I yielded to the 
unanimous wish of her Convention, as expressed in their appointment of me to 
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extravagance at my age,“ and so he looked about before climbling over the | 
benches to a seat away up high, near one of the supporting poles to the 
tents, from which a banner hung. Here he could see all that was going on 
and yet be somewhat protected from sight by the pole and banner. 

The band started, the grand cavalcade of horses entered the rings and 
the big circus performance had begun. 

Aaron Gray was like a boy once more. He laughed heartily at the jokes | 
of the clowns, bought pink popcorn and drank red lemonade and seemed to 
enjoy the circus as much as any school boy in the big tents. | 

It was the time for the great chariot race, the closing act of the circus. | 
Every eye in the audience was upon this, “the magnificent finale” as the bill 
boards announced it. 

“One, two, three,” shouted the ring-master, and, as the last word fell from 
his lips, off started the chariots, the horses quickening their pace with each | 
turn of the ring until soon they had reached a mad rush. The country folks | 
began to make bets among themselves on the result. Even old Gray felt like 
chaneing a dollar on the race. 

Around the ring rushed the chariots, the sawdust flying, the horses neigh- 
ing as they galloped by the ring-master. 

Suddenly, there was a shriek from a seat near the side of the ring, and | 
a woman was seen to fall back in a faint. Men rose in their seats, people | 
shouted, the circus hands ran.in from the other tents. The cries echoed through 
the tent; benches were overturned; people made a mad rush for the rings. 

“It’s Flinch’s little one,” someone said. A little tot in white stood in 
the ring; the driver of one of the chariots had reined up and stopped her 
horses, but another one appeared unable to hold back her steeds. The child 
would be killed. ‘There was not a second to lose. A clown rushed toward the 
child, but, before he reached it, was thrown to one side by the wheel of a chariot. 

All at once a figure was seen to spring over the ring board and leap 
toward the child, grab it, and hurl it to the side. Then there was a shout, 
„He's killed,” and they dragged the bleeding figure, with clothing torn and 
covered with dust, from under the chariot wheels. | 

It's Joe Willets, old Gray's nephew,“ came the words to the old man, 
seated up near the top of the tent, and his face became deadl pale. He 
staggered to his feet and made his way to where a man, surrounded by a big 
crowd, was kneeling over the prostrate. form of a young man. 

It's my nephew; let me come to him.” 

Aaron Gray dropped upon his knees, and lifted the boy’s hand to feel 
his pulse. “Not dead, Doc?” he asked, as he recognized the man in whose 
arms the boy had rested. 

“No, Aaron,” came the answer. “But pretty smart hurt; I reckon we 
best get him to home and a-bed as soon as we can.” 

They carried Joe out of the tent and placed him on a shutter, got from 
a building near by. | 

Joe, said the old man, when the boy was in bed at home, “vou’re not | 
going to die, are you, boy?” | 

“Don’t know, uncle,” replied Joe, “Pm powerful sore all over, and it | 
hurts me to breathe.” 

The village doctor knitted his brow, and looked grave. Joe was more se- 
riously hurt than he had first thought. He was injured internally. The old 
doctor waited until the boy had dropped off into a painful sleep, then he 
whispered to Aaron: “Expect, Aaron, you’d best know the truth.” Old Gray’s | 
face, now as white as the washed walls of the room in which they stood, looked | 
up anxiously from off the face on the pillow. “What, Doc! Don't tell me | 
Joe’s going to die!” 

I'm afraid so,” repeated the doctor. | 

The night wore on; the old man sat by his nephew’s bedside, his eyes star- | 
ing at the pale face, his lips muttering something every now and then that 
sounded like a prayer. The doctor pondered. Old Gray had always appeared | 
such a hard, selfish and stingy old man. Could it be possible he loved some- | 
one, and was actually praying Heaven to save that some one from death? | 

The day brought little change for the better in Joe’s condition. His uncle, | 
worn out for want of sleep, had been prevailed upon by a friendly neighbor— | 
who came in to offer her services—to go and lie down. “T'I call you, 1 
Gray, if there's any change for the worse,“ she said, and so old Aaron walked 
Slowly away from the bedside. 

When they came to call the old man, it was to tell him the boy was sink- 
ing fast. The fever that had been consuming the body all that day, had 
broken, and Joe was dying. Aaron Gray knelt down by the bedside. 

“Joe,” he said, and, clearing his throat, he repeated, “Joe, Joe, is there 
anyone you'd like to see, you'd like to have come? Cause, if there is, I'll send, 
yes, PIL fetch her.” 

“I'm not dying, am I uncle?” asked the boy. 7 

“Oh, no, only powerful weak, and I kind a-thought yowd like to see her, 
you know.” 

Joe smiled sadly. 

“Pd like to see her, but I reckon—” 

“Reckon nothing, boy; PI fetch Molly. It'nl cheer you up.” 

Old Gray got up, motioned to the doctor to follow him, and the two men 
went out into the hall. “Do you think he can live till I get her here?” he asked. 

“Depends on how far—” 

UP at the school, at Ricketts Seminary.” 

es. if you can get a special train. It will cost a heap though—” 

Darn the cost,” and without saying more, Aaron went downstairs, un- 
locked a drawer in the old mahogany desk and counted a hundred dollars. “All 
my savings, and the taxes near due, but—” Putting the bills in his pocket, the 
old man went to the stable, hitched up his team and hurried off in the di- 
rection of the little railway station. The station agent looked amazed. What, 
Aaron Gray asking to have a special leave Frog Pond at once! 

Fes, I can arrange it,“ came the agent’s answer. “PI telegraph the 
Division Superintendent,” and, while the official was ticking the message off, 
old Gray wrote out a telegram. 

Send this just as soon as you do hear it’s all been arranged,” and he 
handed the agent the paper. 
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The Work 


that Counts 


There is no wasted energy, 
no lost motion in the work of 
the Varsity Crew. Perfect 
team work, co-operative effort 
and uniform action are strik- 
ingly exemplified. 


The same principle of in- 
telligent co-operation exists in 
telephone communication in 
its broadest application. 


In handling the talk of the 
nation, the Bell operators 
respond to millions of differ- 
ent calls from millions of dif- 
ferent people, twenty million 
communications being made 
every day. 


Ten million miles of wire, 
five million telephones and 
thousands of switchboards are 
used to handle this vast traffic. 


More than one hundred 
thousand employees, pulling 
together, keep the entire sys- 
tem attuned. Unity is the 
keynote. Without this har- 
mony of co-operation such 
service as is demanded would 
be impossible. 

One policy, broad and gen- 
eral, in which uniformity of 
method and co-operation are 
the underlying principles, re- 
sults in universal service for 
nearly a hundred million 
people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service.” 


Perfect Elimination 


That’s the secret of perfect health. For if the waste 
which the body mechanism is constantly creating is re- 
tained in the system, illness follows in its train. 

And, too, there are always undigested and unappro- 
priated parts of each day’s food and drink which must 
be eliminated if disorder is to be avoided. The perfect 


eliminant is 


ABILENA 


America’s Natural Cathartic Water 


Not a medicine—just a natural laxative water drawn from the 


famous ABILENA Wells. 


Ninety-five per cent of ABILENA is sodium 


sulphate—the ideal laxative and eliminating principle. Sodium sul- 
phate, besides cleansing the system thoroughly, stimulates liver and 
cell activity to normal point. Magnesium sulphate, the base of most 


cathartic waters, has just the opposite effect, 


Pleasant, safe, sure—ask your doctor. The dose is small and it’s 
not bad to take. It's as harmless as pure drinking water. At all 


druggists. 


The ABILENA Company:: Abilene, Kas. 


The Natural Method,” interesting booklet on Perfect Elimination, 
mailed free on request to Frank M. Gier, M. D., President. 


D — ts As you know, ABILENA has had a very large sale entirely 
ruggis on its merits, without advertising. We are now reaching 
20,000,000 people with strong ceason-why copy. This means a greatly in- 


HE NIGHT was calm; a gentle October breeze made the dead leaves 
fall as it stirred them from off the boughs and branches upon which 
they had dropped with the first cold of autumn. The little cottage was | 

dark save for a light in the upstairs room, over the parlor—old Gray’s 
Own room. y 

Joe opened his eyes and tried to raise his head from off the pillow as the 
girl, accompanied by his uncle, appeared at the door of the room. 

ou here, Molly,” he said, and he looked around as if for something. 
est leave them to themselves,” said someone. It was the faithful | 
old doctor. | 

“You aint seen a fellow up where you've been, Moll, that you like better 

than you do me, has you, dear?” Joe was becoming delirious. Molly | 
tried to say something, but could not. 
and then there was a silence. 

I saved her, Moll See, there she is,“ and the boy's eyes stared MUSIC LESSONS FR 

e over at the wall. Then he gasped, “Moll, III—I'Il play it for you in 
e morning; you know, Molly Flinch’s Nocturne, I composed for rA 
ou recollect how it goes, eh?” Then there was a long silence. 
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in your own Home for Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, 
Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, Mandolin or Cello. One 
lesson weekly. eginners or advanced pupils. Your 
only expense is for postage and music, which aver- 


> rita Wi ages about 2 cent . Established 1898. g 
of pupils all over the world write, “Wish I had known of you before.“ Booklet and free tuldion offer semt free. Adios: 
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Letters from the Children 


The Real Value of Good Literature 


Berea, Ohio. Dear Uncle Remus and Friends: As the “Kentucky Girl” 
stated in her interesting letter, Pm rather doubtful if I can be admitted to this 
department. But fourteen isn’t very old, is it? So here goes for a letter to 
you whether I ever see it in print or not. Do you know, Uncle Remus, I think 
the greatest or worst person in the world is an author? A good author has a 
chance to help everyone so much by his good,, wholesome, influential books, 
| while a cheap, trashy one has the opportunity to turn a person away from his 
| purest ideals, especially if the reader be. of an imaginative or romantic turn 
of mind. I can remember the time (up to date) when I thought of a certain 
‘fictitious character in à favorite book so much that I copied their ways and 
quoted from them so often that I seemed a different person after every fasci- 
inating book I read. The chief of all my dreams is to be a great writer: ac- 
knowledged great while living. The lives of some of our greatest writers seem 
to me so pitiful: derided while living, praised after death. But I‘fear I will 
be termed “too worldly”. I am past the cheap novel reading age, which I con- 
‘fess I used to dote on when I was unfortunate enough to get one, which was 
not often under mother’s watchful eye. But I will always be glad that I never 
read more than I have of them. I remember one play I got up from a book on 
this style. I was about ten years old at the time. It was entitled the “Ashes 
of Love”, and of all the fun we had and silliness—but that’s all gone. 

At present I am especially fond of ancient historic novels such as “Ivan- 
| hoe”, “Ben Hur” or “Last Days of Pompeii”, especially the first two. I think 
the historic and romantic plots are so deligthfully blended, holding the interest 
so deeply and at the same time fixing forgotten history in the mind. Just 
think! school begins in two weeks, then I guess Tl have to be getting history 
fixed. besides geometry, Latin, and thousands of others. I don't want that 
statement to drive anyone from high school, as it is just a trifle exaggerated. 
Well, Uncle Remus and Cousins (who I hope will see this letter), I don't wish 
to tire you any longer, so “good-by till once more”. 
Bow 34. 


Nothing is so tempting to the refined 
taste in confections as 


“Buckeye Book Worm.” 


Many Pretty Parks in Louisville 


Chocolate Bonbons 


O PRODUCT of the confectioner’s art is 
so delicious or so widely known or so uni- 
versally preferred. The choicest, most 
costly of chocolate, the purest cane sugar, 

the finest fruits and nuts and the purest extracts of 
real fruits and flowers—nothing else. And that is 
why they are world-famous and why more of them 
are sold than of any other superfine candies. 


The Lowney Cook Book, 421 pages, 1500 receipts, $1.25 at all Booksellers. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., BOSTON. 


Cocoa—Chocolate—Chocolate Bonbons. 


Louisville, Ky.— Dear Uncle Remus: I am a constant reader of your maga- 

| zine and like the children’s page the best. Louisville has many pretty parks, 
among which Cherokee is the prettiest; it has many pretty drives and has a 
small winding stream running through it, making many picturesque scenes. 
We have plenty of pets, a dog, cats, chickens and birds. If any of you cousins 
want a little kitten just drop me a postal and I will send you one by mail. 
The dog has lots of fun playing with the little kittens. I can’t help but laugh 
at him sometimes, he is so big and clumsy, and the kittens are so small it 
seems that when he puts his foot down on the kittens that he would mash 
them. Then, sometimes, he will lay down and let them play over his body, and 
the way they will play with his tail is awful; they wont let it be still a second, 
and the patient fellow just lets them play. I would like to exchange post cards 
with any of the cousins. Well, as Uncle Remus will not want me to take up 
too much space, and this is my first time, I will close. 
-724 W. Oak Street. Haroitp WREN. 


Isabel is Very Fond of Music 


Aldie, Va Dear Uncle Remus: This is the first time I ever wrote to 
Uncrie Remus’s Home Magazine, but I have been talking on the subject for 
some time. I live in the country in a nice community. My father owns a farm 
and I have such nice times because I feel so free. I have two brothers of whom 
I am very proud. My mother has an organ and I am taking music lessons. | 
am certainly very fond of music and it is my desire to be a teacher of music. 
I am fourteen years old. I go to school about a half mile from home and am 
fond of my books. I like to read your magazine very much and especially the 
letters from the children. My mother takes your magazine and she is a charter 
member. I live about twelve miles from the battle field of Manassas. My 
father shouldered arms before he was of age. I live on the old Braddock road. 
Not far from here Mosby fought quite a skirmish. I hope this is not too long 
to be in print. [SABEL SKINNER. 

R. F. D. No. 1, Bow 10. 
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like it. 
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Warranted for All Time 


The NEW HOME is the cheapest to buy, because of its Su- 
perior wearing qualities. All partsare interchangeable, can be 
renewed at any time. Ball bearings ofsuperior quality. 


Before you purchase write us for information and Catalog No. 2 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE Co., Orange, Mass. 


Hadn’t Missed a Day of the School Term 


Decatur, Ill.—Dear Uncle Remus: I am a little girl eleven years old. I 
live on a farm seven miles from Decatur, one of the largest and nicest cities 
in Illinois, and near the Sangamon River. Almost every spring its waters flow 
over its banks, and sometimes ruin the crop. I will give you my description. 
I am dark complexioned, have blue eyes, dark hair, am four feet nine inches 
in height, and weigh about seventy-nine pounds. I go to Union School. It is 
a country school, and contains only one room and a library. I have not missed 
a day of school during the past term. My studies are arithmetic, reading, 
grammar, history, physiology, writing and spelling. Spelling and writing are 
my favorites. I like to read the boys’ and girls’ letters, and also the stories. 
I have two brothers and two sisters, all younger than myself. I have only one 
pet, a cat, which I call “Nelly”. With all good wishes and success to your 
magazine, I will close. MERRET WINEGARNER. 

R. F. D. No. 9. 


Not sold 
under any 


other name. 


Special Offer To Readers Of 
Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine 


We have just published the last Uncle Remus book that “ever will be —the stories 
and songs the beloved author wrote just before his death. It is called 


UNCLE REMUS AND THE LITTLE BOY 


and it is the most beautiful and attractive of all the Uncle Remus books. It is 7 inches 
wide by 8 3-4 inches high and contains 174 pages printed in large, readable type. The 


Goes Every Morning for Pitcher of Water 


Gleenwood, Ala. —-My Dear Uncle Remus and Friends: This morning as 
the sun peeped over the hills I jumped out of bed and quickly dressed and 
went to get a pitcher of water. We have a flowing well at the edge of town 
which has been dug for hundreds of feet in the ground. Every morning I go 
to get fresh water for breakfast and there certainly are a lot of pretty sights 
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binding is cloth, with an irresistible picture of Brer Rar chasing Brer Rabbit into his hole, 
ado the cover in four colors, and with the title and author's name beautifully embossed 
in gold. There are fifty-five wonderlul illustrations by J. M. Conde, eight of them in full 
color. The book contains its author's ripest works. Young and old alike will rejoice at 
“The Story of the Doodang’. “How Brer Rabbit Saved Brer Bar's Life”, The Story ol 
Teeachy. Tiny Duck”, Brer Fox and Little Mr. Cricket”, and many others. It will be the 
most popular book the country over this season for a Christmas gilt. ao the boys 
and 4 5 ere is not a boy or girl of your acquaintance who wont love the book. 

SPECIAL OFFER—To make sure that each and every one of you 225,000 readers 
ol Uncle Remus's Home Magazine gets a copy ol this beautiful book NOW, so that you 
can do some Christmas shopping belore the Christmas rush sets in, we will send a copy 
securely wrapped to any-part ol the world for $1.25, postage and packing tree. Order now 
this oller may not appear again. Just send in your address with a check, money order or 
express money order for $1.25, or write your name and address on the lines below, cut out 
the coupon, enclose it with your check, money order or express order for $1.25, and mail 
it to us, and you will receive the books by fastest mail. 


. 1910 


Small, Maynard & Company, 15 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Enclosed find (Check, Money Order, Express Order—cross out methods not used) for $1.25 for which please send me (post- 
age and packing free) one copy of “Uncle Remus and the Little Boy”, by Joel Chandler Harris, in accordance with your special 
offer to readers of Uncle Remus's Home Magazine. 


along the way, if only one will notice them. There are morning-glory vines, 
nodding their yellow heads to you, while the birds are singing just as if it 
was spring. How many of you like to go to school? I just think any one 
ought to like it. Our school began last week and I was so glad to get to go to 
school once more. My papa is the principal of the school and I am in his room. 
I like him for my teacher very much. How many of you have pets? You 
can’t guess what mine is: a little brother not a week old, the sweetest thing in 
the world. Now I will close, hoping to see this in print. 
CLARE Dewserry. 


Villa Was Promoted to Third Grade 


Meadville, Pa. Dear Uncle Remus: I am a little girl, seven years old. 
My mama takes your magazine, and I enjoy reading the cousins’ letters. I 
think it very nice of you to give us a whole page for ourselves. Our school 
closed for three months; I passed, so will be in the third grade. I have a little 
sister who was six in July, so she can go to school this fall. We each have a 
nice large doll. My sister’s name is Margaret. I have a nice piano and take 
music lessons. We live beside a creek, and we have lots of fun wading when it 
is low. We go to Sunday-school every Sunday. I would like to exchange post 
cards with some of the cousins. I have two post card albums full. I hope my 
letter is not too long and that you will think it worth printing. 

444 North Street. VILLA M. ARICK. 


Tales of the Zotwots 


(Concluded from Page 17) 
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Are you quite sure?’ the Wot. inquired, suspiciously. 
‘Try again; PI give you one more guess. Think well be- 
fore you answer’ 

„Ok course, it's a top! they shouted, ‘a humming-top.’ 

“Prove it! Prove it! shrieked the Wot, who was im- 
patient to have the matter settled. 

“<All right,’ said the Slink, kindly. ‘Hand the top to me 
and Pll show you.’ 

“The Wot reluctantly presented the top. The knowing 
Slink picked up a piece of string and deftly spun it, much 
to the amazement of the Wot, who gurgled and sputtered 
with joy, as the top waltzed around, humming merrily. 


“You are right, it is a top! cried the enraptured Wot, 


grinning from ear to ear, and clapping his hands. ‘You 
must give me spinning lessons at once.’ 
We are honored, said the Slink, ‘now watch closely.’ 
“The Wot, with a happy sigh, tried to follow instruc- 
tions and became so engrossed in his studies he completely 


forgot his new cart and team of muuks. Meanwhile, the 


ingenuous Jay-fowl sat in the cart patiently waiting, yet 


dreading the appearance of the Wot; because he feared the 
Wot might refuse to take him driving. To calm his doubts 
he began to sing a popular air. 

“The high-strung muuks instantly took fright at the un- 
canny sound, whirled around and dashed madly away, with 
the terror-stricken Jay-fowl clinging desperately to the 
seat. The cart bounced and jolted over the rough roads, and 
the flying heels of the muuks kicked dust and pebbles in 
the Jay-fowl’s face as they raced up one road and down 
another. Suddenly the team wheeled into a narrow lane 
leading back to the point from which they had started, and, 
before the Jay-fowl realized where they were, the muuks 
burst into the Wot's inner chamber, scattering the Slinks 
right and left, and halted, skeeking with fear! All was con- 
fusion. The Slinks squealed piteously, while the Wot 
screamed, Get off my hand! you're standing on my hand! 
This muuk is standing on my hand! Help! Help! 

“Thus appealed to, the Slinks hastened to the Wot's as- 
sistance, frantically tugging and pushing the muuk until it 
raised its foot and released the Wot's hand. Bravely the 
Wot blinked back the tears, but, as he stooped to pick up 
his top-cord, he saw the other muuk stamping his beautiful 
top all out of shape. 

“*O-0-0-0-oh, my top! 
has done!’ he wailed. 

“In spite of all effort to conceal his sorrow, tears ran 
down his cheeks and splashed on the floor. Heartbroken, 
he raised his head to give full vent to his grief and beheld 
the interested Jay-fowl sitting calmly in the cart. 

„Capture that Jay,’ screeched the Wot to his Slinks; 
‘don’t let him escape.’ 

“The Slinks nimbly jumped to obey, but the Jay-fowl, 


Cindy 
By SULTA 


HAD rashly promised my ailing and recently widowed 

friend that I would bring “Aunt Cindy”—the most ca- 

pable and respectable colored auntie in the neighbor- 
hood--to take hold of the housekeeping for her. I found 
Aunt Cindy busy over a steaming tub, with a mountain of 
freshly starched clothes beside her. 

‘Laws, honey, I jes can’t go to Miss Mattie's,“ she de- 
clared, Straightening up and setting her plump arms a- 
kimbo, “Its jes onpossible. All dese clothes is to ir'n, an’ 
Hannah's got to hep her pa in de fiel’, and Pse got two mo’ 
Washin's to do dis week. I’m kinder feared to trus’ a slip 
of a gal like Hannah wid all dis *sponsibility. I jes can't 
go” À : F 

She set her tooth brush in her mouth at a determined 
angle and looked firm as the rock of Gibraltar. 

“But, maw, I'se allers more pertickler when you aint by 
when you is,” interposed Hannah, whom I had previ- 
ously on over to the proposed arrangement. 

` “Yes, you a pow’ful peart gal. But chile, what’s your pa 
goin’ to say bout me gwine off dis way leavin’ him an’ you 
an’ de boys wid all dis wuck on han’? Yes, I know Miss 
Mattie’s a good ’ooman an’ Pse been a promisin’ her to 
come, an’ she needs me now wuss’n ever sence her husban’s 
done dead. But den a pusson’s ’sponsibilities begins at 
home, an’ I wants dese ladies clothes to be done up nice, 
aw Pm 'feared Hannab'd git onpatient wid so much to do, 
an' J can't go nohows as I can see—hardly. But, Hannah, 
honey, you run out to de fiel’ an’ ax your pa to come here a 
minnit,—jes’ to see what he’ll say. But Ill be *bliged to 
come back to-morrow, anyhow.” 

She fell to work, dipping the clothes in the hot starch 
and wringing them out energetically. 
$ Presently, pa came in and “made his manners” with old 
time deference and dignity. 

Now, Cindy,” he began, 


te affairs 


Just see what that other muuk 


an 


“you’s ’spected to know your 

à better’n a man like me knows ’em. Course de 
* . Š 

ady mus’ be disconsolated sence her husban’ died an’ pears 


'S Way 


KNIGHTON 


uttering pitiful squawks, leaped from the cart, scurried out 
of the chamber and plunged into the woods, with the Slinks 
in full cry at his heels. With marvelous speed he ran, leaped 
and dodged the clutching hands of the ambitious Slinks, who 
gradually wore him down. But, just when escape seemed 
impossible, the Jay-fowl darted into a hollow log, and, 
creeping quietly out of the other end, crawled under some 
thick vines. Gasping for breath and giggling nervously, he 
peered slyly at the Slinks poking sticks in the hollow log 
to force him out. At last one of them examined the log 
and discovered the Jay-fowl’s absence. 

He is not in there, cried the disappointed Slink to 
his companions. For a moment they stared at each other, 
speechless with amazement, then laughing bitterly to think 
how neatly they had been outwitted, they slunk away, de- 
termined to run the Jay-fowl to earth. When their cries 
had died away in the distance, the panic-stricken Jay-fowl 
sprang to his feet and ran—he knew not whither—auntil, 
weak and tired, he fell asleep by the side of a road, where 
he was found by a searching party of Zotwots. They took 
him home, bathed and fed him abundantly. When quite re- 
freshed he strutted around and boastfully told all that had 
happened to him. His remarkable story caused the Zotwots 
to tremble for his satety. Carefully they hid him from pry- 
ing eyes, then hurried to the Wot, who received them with a 
scowl and refused to talk until a cunning Zotwot asked 
him to be the leading actor in a drama which a clever Zot- 
wot intended to write. Instantly, the Wot’s face cleared. 
He smiled and said, 

It is not necessary to write a part for me—I shall 
commence rehearsing at once, and only ask that my com- 
pany be well drilled; then, I can give a performance that 
will delight you.’ 

“The Zotwots thanked him and bashfully withdrew, when 
the Wot suddenly said, ‘I would like to be alone to plan my 
costume, for I intend to surprise you when I appear on the 
stage.’ 

“The Zotwots, much relieved at the ease with which the 
Wot’s mind was diverted from the Jay-fowl, hastened home 
and released their pet.” 

Here the little girl paused. 
tinue. Finally I asked, 

“And did the Wot ever punish the Jay-fowl for causing 
all this disturbance?” 

“No, sir, the Wot became so interested in the play that 
he forgot all about it. But it taught the Jay-fowl a good 
lesson. He is very bright, you know, and never makes the 
same mistake twice.” 

“Do you think he will get into another scrape very soon?” 
I asked. 

“I don’t know,” said the little girl, “but I will tell you 
as soon as something happens.” 


I waited for her to con- 


to me ef I was you I'd try to circumscribe to her satisfac- 
tion ef I could do it widout discomfittin' myse’f too much. 
We can git erlong here well enough till Saddy. An' ef you 
aim to go, you'd better not waste any time. It's consider- 
ble ways.” 

With a conclusive bow he replaced his hat on his head 
and went back to his work. 

“Well, I specs PI go,” concluded Cindy. “Hannah, chile, 
my waist aint ir'ned. You do dat whilst I put on my shoes. 
Dar now, I done forgot bout my pig. You aint goin’ to 
ten’ to him like I does. I caint go an’ leave my pig.” 

“Laws, ma, I'll ten’ to de pig. Don’t I do it mos’ all 
de time anyhow?” 

“Well, I knows you smart. You mus’ make dem boys 
hep you. I aint goin’ to stay mor’n a day or two. Now, 
honey, put my specs an’ my snuff—dat full box—in de bas- 
ket an’ dat hank er fact'y thread fer me to win’ on, an' 
Hannah, put dat little nip er sperrits in too. Pll have to 
have it for my back. It’s pow’ful good to brace up a body. 
Yes, I sho does hate to leave things like dis, but de Lawd’ll 
watch ov’r us; I wont be gone more’n a week. An’ Hannah, 
be sho to ten’ to dem little chickens. An’—laws a mussy— 
I jes 'members bout de black hin what's settin' under de 
house. She’s ready to hatch. You mus’ take her off keer- 
ful, an’ be sho to shake de sifter over de chickens, ’cause 
dat'll purtect dem from hawks. An' tell Miss Lucy to take 
good keer of dat baby, an’ you car’ some fresh catnip to 
her to make hits tea. I wont be gone more’n ten days. 
Fetch me dat basket er clean clothes fum under de baid. 
I'll d’liver 'em as we goes by. An' Hannah, chile, take keer 
er yourse’f. Don't wuck too hard. An' take keer of de pig 
an’ your pa—cook his turnip greens real done, else he’ll up 
an’ have de colic. Good-by, honey chile. I wont be gone 
more’n two weeks.” 

And, with an affectionate hug for Hannah and a part- 
ing injunction about the “black hin”, Aunt Cindy finally 
got off. i 
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When you 
were a child 
you didn't 
have the ad- 
vantage of 
such a denti- 
frice as— 


COLGATE’S 


DENTAL CREAM 


But your children have 
in Colgate’s, a dentifrice of 
such delicious flavor that its 
use is a treat not a task. 


Let them use it as often as they 
will, for its wonderful antiseptic 
qualities will keep their mouths 
in that alkaline condition that 
is a safeguard against the growth 
of decay germs. 


Cleans —Preserves—Polishes 


The antiseptic, anti-acid cream 
that is delicious without the 
presence of sugar, an efficient 
cleanser without grit,“ and all 
that is beneficial without any 
injurious effect. 


Trial Tube for 4 Cents 


Colgate & Co., Dept. 26 
638 John St., New York 
Sabie Canadian Dept. 


Rust Coristine Bldg,, Montreal 


will remain 
with you if you 
keep your hair young 
looking. Many men and wo- 
men who let their hair grow old 
before they do, look 10 to 20 years 
older than they are. ] 


MME. ROBINNAIRE’S 
WALNUT HAIR DYE 
AAE Restores to the hair its natural luxu- 

J rious color and soitness, aids growth 
and keeps it in beautiful condition. 
For fifty years both men and women 
have been using it with wonderful 
results. Sold by all druggists, or di- 
rect 750. (a year's supply); iourshades: 
black, brown, dark brown, light 
brown. 

FREE OFFER—Samples of the famous 
Robinnaire Toilet Preparations sent free 
to any woman sending us her name and 
name of her favorite drug store. Write at 
once to 


MME. ROBINNAIRE COMPANY 
Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


WOMAN’S CHIEF CHARM 
|} is a perfect complexion, such as is enjoyed by thousands 
if who use that great beautifier — La- Se 
I] blache. Its users are conspicuous at 1 1 
social functions, because it makes 
vou look ten years younger’’ by 
preventing wrinkles, eliminating 
chat shiny appearance and keep- 
ing the skin smooth and vel- 


iy vety. 

If Refuse Substitutes. They may 

be dangerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink, or Cream, 50c. a box, of 

|] druggists or by mail. 


ey mend all leaks instantly 
water bags, 


tin, copper, brass, cooking 


in granite per, hot 

utensils, ete. No heat, solder, cement or rivet. Any one can use 
them, Fit any surface. Perfectly smooth, Wonderfcl invention 

5 or segs necessity. Millions in use, Send for sample package, 100. 
omplete pkg, asstd sizes, 25c. postpaid. Agts wanted 
COLLETTE MFG. Co., Box 113 Amsterdam, N. Y, 


OPEN 


OW do I look—honest In- 
H jun?” he asked, wheeling 
around in his office chair on U e y 


and bringing his face with- 


in a foot of his friend’s. 

“Well,” returned the visitor—an honest Injun—“I must say your skin seems 
rather yellow and—oily. You need to drop work awhile and go—” 

“Don’t on your life tell me I need to go to the country. I am just back 
from the country. My skin is yellow—yes, that’s the saleratus biscuit. It is 
oily—that’s the fried meat grease I have absorbed. I was down on my appe-. 
tite a little; a fellow came in who cried up country cooking, praised the hot 
biscuit and fresh butter, the bacon and greens and egg-bread on which he had 
been feasting. He got me in the notion to go into the ‘sure enough country’- 
he called it—and build up myself for winter work on the wholesome country 
cooking. Wholesome nothing! The biscuit were baseballs, the vegetables were 
greasy and tasteless, the steak fried as hard and dry as leather. I tried three 


| 
different places in the neighborhood—and in all the cooking was alike. I 


tell you mission work in regard to cooking is needed in the sure enough 
country.” 

“Mission work would have been forthcoming here in Georgia had you 
legislators possessed enough gumption to grant the club women the appropri- 
ation they asked for in order to carry information regarding improved meth- 
ods of cooking and housekeeping to the farmers’ wives, through lectures, talks, 
magazines, and traveling libraries. You had promptly voted an appropriation 
to instruct the farmer in up-to-date ways of making food, but you failed 
to see that it was quite as important to enlighten the farmer’s wife as to the 
improved ways of cooking the food. Cooking is an art. We have learned a 
lot of new things about it as about all other arts, and if that appropriation—” 

“Well, well, Pll never say another word against voting money to teach 
women to cook. I verily believe the prevailing habit of tobacco crewing 
among the men and snuff using among the women in those regions as well as 
the proclivity for moonshine whisky have their root in bad cooking. ‘The 
greasy, tasteless, indigestible food creates a feeling of goneness—a sense of 
something missing—a craving for you don’t-know-what which leads to tobacco 
and whisky. If I had stayed there much longer I should have been chewing 

my quid or hunting up a wild-cat' still.” 
These recipes alone stand unapproached, but | “You didn’t get in the right neighborhood. There are some good cooks 
when Wesson Snowdrift Oil, (the new century’s | , 18 > pen i 
scientific vegetable product), is used, they set a among those sturdy farmers’ wives of the backwoods. The people are intel- 
mark centuries in advance of everything else in || | ligent, sturdy and shrewd—though rather set in their ways. Wherever the in- 
these lines. Write at once and a recipe book will | | fluence of the industrial school, the lecturer or the traveling library has ex- 
n tended the improved conditions are plainly seen. As for the mountain folk, 
THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL CO. sh re | they are our purest blooded Americans—not a foreigner among them. They 
| will in a little time develop into influential citizens. All I regret is the pass- 
ing of the primitive cabins and the quaint picturesque characteristics of the 
people.” 


VERY HOUSEKEEPER sometimes faces occasions 
demanding the highest triumph in cuisine. The 
Wesson Snowdrift Oil Cook Book is a veritable 


Kitchen Classic, giving you access to the world’s 
most famous recipes, enabling any hostess to sustain 
her reputation for notable hospitality. 


A 


Woman and Conservation 


HERE is so much said in the papers about conservation,” remarked the 
pretty little woman at the social club. “I can’t quite get all of it 
into my head, but I comprehend that we women are being urged to 

on MONTHL A PAYMENTS aid in conserving the natural resources of our country. How are we to do 
this? They wont let us vote. The brainy ones among us may lecture and 


Our generous plan of partial payments gives you over a year in which to pay for the goods write things; but we of the ungifted majority—what help can we give?” 

——— 7 hen ——— ent Oa. ee Tiwa | “Every woman can help this cause,” declared her friend across the table. 
c you earn š e absolutely nothing 

for this credit 68888 — a extras of any 3 It’s the simplest, most 

generous and most helpful plan payments ever devised. 


3 | struction of the trees in her neighborhood—-the cutting down and mutilating 
No. 4 This big Catalog = i : A s H 
O. is an immense or beautiful trees and shrubs wantonly or for the purpose of selling them 
volume of over 300 scorative use in cities. She c ant trees al F : ic 
nue for the home—quotes factory prices on | for decorative use in cities. She can pl int trees ibout her home and in public 
urniture, Stoves, Rugs, Carpets, Curtains, Pianos, Silverware, Clocks, Sewing Machines, places—parks, school grounds, cemeteries—often so sadly neglected—and 


rockery, Bedding, Go-Carts, Refrigerators and Washing Machines. Don’t spend a cent for | roadsides.” 
anything in the nature of homefurnishings until you have received this great catalog you can’t > A 


afford to. Write for it at “Roadsides?” 
9 > HARTMAN $ Your home, bed fal ae ee ae “Yes; why not? Our men are working with enthusiasm to make good 


ren — Regen lendid cotton ng roads, why shouldn’t we women show an interest in their enterprise by beau- 

Price $9.65 „ ——ů—5 tifying the roads as they are made—having our boys plant trees along them 

Terms $1 i 465 Í | as is done in portions of Europe, notably Germany, where many of the roads 

TOME month Y R N ; 155 N are so bordered with kruit and shade trees that they resemble city boule- 

223 to 229 Wabash Avenue A s be if vards. The vandal spirit which prevails with us—does not exist there, or else 

Chicago, U. S. A. AK ny it is restrained by law. These trees are never injured by having their branches 

broken or their trunks hacked, as is done to every volunteer apple or plum 

tree and every wild walnut or persimmon tree that comes up on our road- 

sides. How are we to correct this destructive spirit? By teaching our chil- 

dren—our people—to love trees for their beauty and their usefulness—to 
recognize them as friends—to take pride in them as Nature’s architecture- 
temples built by the soil, the sunshine and rain through years and centuries.” 


“She can vigorously protest on all occasions against the unnecessary de- 


A 
— What To Do With Arbor Day 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS — Bie e rj S . RBOR DAY may help to cultivate a love for trees and a pride in caring 


for them. Arbor Day is one of the year’s calendar holidays, but it 
WALTHAM passes with little recognition. Women could help to make it an im- 
portant and instructive occasion. It should be widely observed, not only in 

— 9 AE NEOA ADE Temes g $ schools but by all the neighborhoods. It could be made a means of creating 
SENT ON FREE TRIAL, ALL CHARGES PREPAID © if a love of trees—a desire to protect them and to study their different charac- 


You do not pay one penny until you have seen cry j > av teac any s ' R 7 0 1 
and examined this High-Grade, Full Jeweled Walth- "alae A tree may teach many things not to be learned from books. It is up 
It should be a general holiday— 


Diamond Rings, any style. am Watch, with Patent Hairspring, in any style E P to women to make Arbor Day attractive. 
Terms, $3.75 per month. hand-engraved Case,right in your own hands. J ; 7 r á 

GREATEST BARGAIN EVER OFFERED =$1 A MONTH. N 3 4 | given a gala aspect by means of music, songs, readings and talks about the 

No matter how far away you live, or how small your salary or income we will \Ų á | forests. The fine old poetic plea, “Woodman, spare that tree,” deserves to 

1 1 } 


OF TIS... W bebe LG tr a W. . — D be made the national Arbor Day Song. 


FULL JEWELED $ i 18 


M-80092 to 98 STATE Sr., CHICAGO, Il. — — to pass any railroad Among other entertainments on this holiday there might be a contest 


BROS & CO. 788 . Pittsburg, Pa., St. ‘Louis, Mo. inspection. Write for handsome Christmas Catalog. 


concerning trees, awarding prizes to those who had planted the greatest 
| s PTET b 22 7 ‘ * ac © * * * PN ac g 
Miner Daisy Models number; also prizes to those who should be best able to tell the names and 
60c to $2.00 characteristics of different trees by looking at a leaf of each one, pressed, 
This straight-shoot- >a glued to a bit of pasteboard and varnished to preserve the color. 
ing, highl ected QŒ | : s? ; 3 i 
Daisy Bpec Sasi 1000-shot | Is it not surprising how ignorant most of us are of the tree friends which 


Magazino Repester. is the finest — . have given us shade or flowers and fruit all our lives—which have been all 


D 9 blued barrel, lines like the latest magazine hunting rifle, à ? Je 
rap ˙ pee ardo rge paie p ap pa A O ca | the while the home of our singing birds and the harp of our winds? If we 

1r e receipt of price. Interesting literature free. | had been taught to know their use and take interest in their growth and devel- 

F DAISY MFG. CO., 303 Union St., Plymoutb, Mich. | opment, we would love them almost as much as did the old Greeks, who 


endowed them with human sense 
and feeling. We could then count 
on their preservation. Now our 
most beautiful wild trees and 


Mary E. Bryan 
shrubs are fast being destroyed. 


Many of these for miles around towns and cities have been annihilated. 

The splendid Azalea which once covered our Southern hills with a glory 
of pink, white and crimson bloom has succumbed under the hands of pic- 
nickers and flower peddlers. So with the superb rhododendron, or mountain 
laurel, that glorified our streams; the dogwood, the sweet shrub, the exquisite 


cut down for Christmas decoration that few of these can now be obtained, and 
the young pines are being sacrificed in their stead. No individual woman 
and no woman’s club, so far as I know, has registered a vigorous protest 
against this vandalism. It is woman’s special province to conserve—to pro- 
tect—whatever is helpless, innocent and endangered. The old book of Genesis 


just and thoughtful man, means that she shall mother not only the human 


a cruel foot would crush, every bird whose mission of song and joy is in 
danger of being needlessly cut short. 


2 


HOUSE 


crab-apple. The holly, the cedar, and the wild olive have been so ruthlessly | 


says, “And Eve became the mother of all living“. This, as interpreted by a 


child, but all things that are growing and struggling to live—every plant that 


Chat 


ERE it not for the longer evenings and the cooler nights one could not 
realize that November was so close at hand, so lovingly does the 
summer, with its roses as yet untouched by frost, linger with us. The | 

lengthened evenings bring the family together and promote sociability in the 
home, How may the household members, united around the cosy fireside or | 
the evening lamp, entertain themselyes? In the old days, reading aloud was | 
the favorite diversion. It was looked forward to with pleasant anticipation by | 
young and old. As soon as the evening meal was over the family gathered 
in the living room around the wide fireplace in which were merrily burning 
oak logs and resinous pine wood, the book or the magazine of the occasion | 
was brought out and the reading aloud listened to with interest by all, even | 
the little house negro, seated on one end of the wood box, whose business it 


was to poke a chunk of “fat” pine between the logs whenever the fire needed | 
replenishing. 


the books liked were Captain Cook’s Voyages, The Wide, Wide World, Queechy, | 
Nicholas Nickleby, the delightful tales of Mrs. Sherwood, and Stephen’s | 
Travels in Arabia, Palestine and South America. Every one of these books 
would interest the child of to-day. And the old fashion of reading aloud—I 
See its disuse is being deplored by many who are interested in child-training. 
A university professor declares that no one method is so mentally developing 
as reading aloud. It necessitates paying attention to what is being read, and 
forestalls the now prevalent habit of skimming the contents of a book and 
skipping passages and whole pages in the haste to reach the end. Ask such 
a reader what the book he has just gone through is about, and he gives a 
most confused and superficial account. 


The Speaking Voice 


And besides, nothing is so cultivating to the speaking voice as reading | 
aloud. A lovely old lady from Louisiana, while in New York on a visit, was 
congratulated on her musical voice and the clear, rich voices of her son and 
her three daughters. 

“Such a voice is certainly a splendid inheritance,” said one of the company. 
“I do not claim that it is altogether an inheritance,” returned the lady 
from Louisiana. “My own voice and the voices of my children were culti- | 
vated in youth by reading aloud at home. My son, whose oratory is so much 
praised, was one of our chief fireside readers.” 

“Perhaps,” said the first speaker, “this custom of reading aloud is the 
Secret of the South having been famous for its orators. The clear enuncia- 
tion of their speakers, the richness and expressiveness of their tones were | 
brought out by reading aloud in the home circle. It is a custom that should | 
be reinstated. Most modern voices are atrocious—either muffled and in- | 
distinct, or harsh” and repellant. No charm is greater than a musical, ex- 
pressive voice. No beauty of words or force of thought can make up for 
the lack of vocal art. Pity the average preacher does not realize this—par- 
ticularly those who serve country and village churches. Most of these enter- 
tain the belief that loud speaking is a necessity in order to make their ser- 
mons impressive, They raise their voices—often with startling suddenness, to 
a distressing pitch—a pitch that wounds their hearers’ ear-drums and impairs 
their own vocal organs. Instead of this being impressive, it has the contrary 
effect. It drowns sense and emotions in discordant sound, 

The voice may be trained to be marvelously effective. Its deep, rich 
tones may be made far-reaching, carrying power and persuasiveness that un- 
naturally loud, strained tones would destroy. It is wonderful how far the 
trained voice can reach. The so-called “stage whisper” can be heard across 
a Vast gauditorium. Mr. Beecher—the most impressive pulpit orator I ever 
heard—never raised his voice above its natural tone, yet every word was dis- 
tinct to his spellbound audience. At the beginning of his career, he was handi- 
capped by defective speech but reading of the persistence with which the great 
orator Demosthenes had developed and trained his stammering speech, he set 
himself to the work of creating that fine delivery—without which his message 
to the world would have been incomplete. 

Few women recognize the magic there is in the speaking voice. Thousands 
are spent in cultivating the singing voice, which can give pleasure only oc- | 
fasionally, while the speech of every day is neglected. “If I had to choose 
only two weapons of social power,” said a clever woman, “these two should | 
not complexion or feature—but voice and manner.” 


Hats and Health 
“Oh, you've got a new hat! What a beauty!” cried the plump girl in 
the department store, gazing in envious admiration at the cheese-box head- 
Fear atop the thin face of another girl. “It must have cost lots of money. 
How could you afford it?” 
“I saved it out of my salary. I didn’t eat it up at restaurants as you 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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When You Go to Buy a Bed 
Be Sure to Find This Seal 


What is the sense 
in buying a break- 
able brassoriron bed 


able kind will suit 
your taste in style? 
Costs no more. 


You will find this 
Corner Seal’’ only 
on the genuine 


for these are the beds which are so well constructed that they can safely be 
guaranteed by the manufacturers against breakage for 35 years. 

The Barcalo Line of Brass and Iron Beds is so extensive—so compre- 
hensive that you are certain to be suited in style, size and price. 

The Barcalo Process Guaranteed Finsh on our brass styles insures a per- 
manently handsome bed. 

Write for Barcalo Style Book and name of your dealer who sells the 
genuine Barcalo Beds. 


BARCALO MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. K 12, Buffalo, N. Y. 


NOTE — Our Corner Seal and Finish Seal are new. Your dealer may have Barcalos without these. 
Look for the trade mark Barcalo- Buffalo at foot. This and 35-year guarantee protects you sufficiently. 


Barcalo Ruffalo 


Mother was the preferred reader, but the others took their turn. Among | THIS IS YOUR CHANCE TO GET A BARGAIN 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, ONE YEAR $1.00 
DRESSMAKING AT HOME . x 8 =s 81.00 

Regular cost to you for the two $2.00- 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE TO YOU FOR THE TWO, $1.00 


Send money order today for this club if you want to get the benefit of this low price 


SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING Co., ATLANTA, GA. 


Did You Ever See a Tired SHOP GIRL 
Or a Worn Out ERRAND BOY— 


4 poe ANGING on to the strap in a crowded street car after a hard 
5 


i day — going often to a cheerless home —or to a miserable hall 
2 bedroom in a cheap boarding house? “Yes?” “Lots of 
patsy them?” We thought so! me We have all seen them!! 
KAA Couldn't happen to your boy or girl, though! No? a That's 
what their Father may have thought. „ He stopped at 
thinking about it. Didn't act when he could have bought the Zif insurance 
policy which would have prevented it all. ¥ Now his Boy — who has been 
robbed of the education which would have given him an even start in the world 
—and his Girl who has been robbed of her chance of a Home—meaning every- 
thing toa young woman—have to pay the price of that Father's neglect, or thought- 
lessness, or indifference, or carelessness, (call it what you will, we call it criminal, 
the result to the children is the same), and it's a heavy price and an unfair one, 
which they have to pay. 3e Better take stock of your Life Insurance. M ls it 
enough? No? We thought not! 
xe Send for The Equitable Life Assurance Society man—NOW—TO-DAY. 
You dont know, it may already be too late for you to get these benefits! 
He will tell you: 
x First: Whether you can become a member of the Equitable Society. 


x Second: How Jittle it will cost to put an Equitable policy between your boy 
and your girl and the 12-hour day ! 


“Strongest in the World’’ 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES—Paul Morton, President—120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Agencies Everywhere! 


. ̃ re pet ie rd Meher 
None in your town? Then why not recommend to us some good man—or 
woman—to represent us there —Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 
— surance work ler the Equitable. 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY. 
120 Broadway, New York 


Without committing myself to any action, I would like to know what ii would cost to secure 


an Equitable life insurance policy for $. _ payable at my death. 
———— 


——ů— 
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at 
“How’s That for 


and most delicious desserts. 


Now everybody knows that 


is better than anything that costs ten times as much and 
takes more than ten times as long to prepare. 


Seven flavors of Jell-O: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Peach, Cherry, Chocolate. 


a Minute’s Work?“ 


It took a great deal of argument to con- 
vince fastidious people that anything selling 
for ten cents could be made in a minute into the daintiest 


At all grocers’, 10 cents. 


The splendid Recipe Book, Desserts of the World,“ illus- 
trated in ten colors and gold, free to all. Write for it. 


The Genesee Pure Food Co., LeRoy, N.Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


New York 


can save you. 


Uncle Remus' s 


Total .. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 


POLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE if fully 


equipped now to answer any club inquiry and 
quote prices low and reasonable. 


A GOOD WAY, TOO, 


would be for you to sit down and write out the names of all the 
publications you would like to have. Figure the cost to you of each, 
it being necessary that Uncle Remus’s is always included. Send 
the list to us and ask our price, letting us show you how much we 
Now is a good time. 


SHARON 
PATTERN 


The famous trade mark ‘1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
on spoons, forks, knives, etc., guarantees the 
heaviest triple plate. Send for catalogue VII.“ 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 


Chicago MERIDEN, CONN, 


San Francisco | 


Here is a good Club: 


Good Housekeeping . 1.25 


$2.25 | $1.80 


CLUBBING DEPARTMENT 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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By EDWINA B. PARKER 


oT for a Thanksgiving Dinner 


| 


Stuffed Onions with Cream Sauce 


Clear Soup Wafers 
Roast Turkey with Celery Dressing 
Stuffed Onions with Cream Sauce Mashed Turnips 
Oyster and Chicken Pie 
Sweet Potato Souffle Cauliflower with Cheese 
Chestnut Croquettes 
Fruit Salad in Apple Cups 


Cheese Straws 
Olives 2 
Pumpkin Pie 
Cranberry Sherbet 
Coffee 


Fruit Cake 


Grapefruit Cocktail. Mix one teacupful of grapefruit juice with one-half 
of a teacupful of maple syrup, four tablespoonfuls of grape juice and one tea- 
cupful of chopped orange pulp. Turn the mixture into glasses half full of 
cracked ice and serve. 


Clear Soup.—Chop six pounds of meat from the round of beef, cover it 
with three quarts of cold water and simmer for four hours. Chop one green 
| pepper, one onion, one-fourth of a teacupful of celery, one-half of a teacupful 
jor carrot and two sprigs of parsley. Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter, cook 
the vegetables in it for ten minutes, add them to the stock with one table- 
| spoonful of salt and three or four cloves. Cook one hour longer, strain, cool, 
remove the fat, clear and serve. 


Roast Turkey with Celery Dressing.—Prepare the fowl for roasting and 
| stuff with dressing made as follows: Mix three teacupfuls of soft bread crumbs, 
| one tablespoonful of minced onion, one teacupful of chopped celery, two table- 
| spoonfuls of butter, three dozen oysters chopped, one tablespoonfuls of salt, 
one teaspoonful of pepper, and one tablespoonful of chopped parsley. Moisten 
| with one-third of a teacupful of stock and stuff the turkey several hours be- 
fore it is cooked. Bake it fifteen minutes to every pound, basting frequently. 


Stuffed Onions with Cream Sauce.—Slice the ends from medium sized Span- 
ish onions and peel them carefully. Remove the centers with a vegetable scoop, 
cover them with hot salted water and simmer for ten minutes. Mix one-half 
of a teacupful of soft bread crumbs with the same amount of ground veal or 
| chicken, two tablespoonfuls of minced celery, one-half of a teaspoonful of salt 
and a dash of pepper. Moisten with three tablespoonfuls of stock and fill the 
| onions with the mixture. Bake them for half an hour in a moderate oven and 
serve with cream sauce. 


Mashed Turnips.—Pare and quarter six or eight turnips. Cover them 
with hot water and boil until they are tender. Drain the water from them and 
press through a sieve, return to the stove with one tablespoonful of butter and 
one-half of a teacupful of cream. Cook for ten minutes longer, season with 
one teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper and serve. 


Oyster and Chicken Pie.—Line a deep baking dish with rich pastry. Drain 
the liquor from one quart of large oysters. Put a layer of the oysters in the 
dish, sprinkle with salt, pepper and cracker crumbs, put in a layer of cooked 
chopped chicken, sprinkle with the seasoning and cracker crumbs, and con- 
tinue in this way until the ingredients are all used. Allow one pint of chicken 
to a quart of oysters. Mix one-half of a pint of cream with the oyster liquor 
and add to the pie with one tablespoonful of butter. Cover with a top crust 
and bake for three-quarters of an hour. 


Sweet Potato Souffie.—Boil and mash enough sweet potatoes to measure 
one quart, add one tablespoonful of butter, one-half of a teacupful of cream, 
one-half of a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of white pepper, the yolks of three 
eggs and one teaspoonful of lemon juice. Beat hard for five minutes then add 
the frothed whites of two eggs and turn into a buttered souffle dish. Place 
in hot water and bake for twenty minutes. 


Cauliflower with Cheese——Trim and boil two small heads of cauliflower, 
when tender drain and divide them into small pieces. Put them into a sauce- 
pan with two tablespoonfuls of white sauce, one-half of a teacupful of milk 
and four tablespoonfuls of grated cheese. Season with one teaspoonful of 
salt, a dash of cayenne pepper and one-fifth of a teaspoonful of grated nut- 
meg. Let simmer for five minutes, then arrange in a baking dish, sprinkle 
with grated cheese and bread crumbs and brown in a quick oven. 


Cranberry Sherbet.—Boil one quart of water and one pint of sugar until 
it spins a thread and put aside to cool. Stew one pint of cranberries with one- 
half of a teacupful of sugar until the berries are tender, then press them 
through a sieve and add to the syrup with one teacupful of orange juice. 
When the mixture is cold freeze it and serve in tall glasses garnished with 
candied cherries. 


Fruit Salad in Apple Cups.—Select large smooth apples of uniform size. 
Cut a slice from the stem end and scoop out the centers. Mix one teacupful 
of the apple pulp minced fine, one pint of canned cherries drained from the 
juice, two diced bananas and one teacupful of chopped orange pulp. Place on 


dressing, fill the apple shells and serve garnished with whipped cream. 


{ Fruit Salad in Apple Cups 


ice until the fruit is thoroughly chilled, then cover with a cream mayonnaise 


7 =. Ye — 


Brass-Craft 
Outfit FREE 


Everyone will be doing Brass-Craft this | 


season, it's the best and most popular New 

Art Work of a genera- 
tion. All articles (except 
shades) are wood beauti- 
fully covered with brass, 
stamped with design 
ready for the artist. 
œ Satisfaction guar- 
4 anteed. 


consisting of Tool for Stippling, 
3 maple combined Mal- 
et and Modeling Tool, Package 
Coloring Powder, Steel Wool 
and Polishing Plush, to every- 
onesending 25c for this Brass- 
Craft Calendar, (worth $1.00 
when decorated.) It is Brass 
with stamped design (see illus- 
tration) and perfectly spun over 
3-ply Basswood Panel; includes 
Brass Hanger, Round Head Tacks, Calendar Pad 
and full directions, all prepaid. Write today, 


Ask for FREE Catalog HM 10 


Illustrates hundreds of new Brass-Craft articles 
suitable for Home Decoration, Gifts, etc. Shows 
how a little investment in materials and time can 
produce liberal returns in both pleasure and profit, 


THAYER & CHANDLER 


737-739 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Ask your dealer for Brass-Craft. 


The ideal 
waters are a real 
fountain of youth“ 
—unexcelled for stom- 
ach disorders—even 
by famous health 
resorts of 
Europe. 


. 
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Nench Lick 


Time to go 
is now - in this glorious 
Indian Summer Season — 
plenty of outdoor and 
indoor attractions — excel- 
lent hotel accommodations. 


On the Monon” in 
Southern Indiana. 


Frank J. Re 
6. P. eg 
Chicago & 


— 


FOR STOVES & RANGES 
You Save 618.00 to $22.00 on 


way Hoosier 


4 


Why not buy the best when 
you can bur them at such low, 
unnearu- of —— Prices. 
Hoosier Stoves Ranges are 
delivered for you to use in your 
own home 30 days free before 
— . A written guarantee with each stove 
— D3 = 3 Our new 1911 ae 

stoves a lutely surpass anything 
Produced. Send postal today for free catalog. 
HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY 
137 State Street, Marion, Indiana 


— . K —v—— 
Teachers Can Qualify to Teach 


Manual Training or Domestic Science 
in One School Year 


—.— — branches of public school work is a field 
usual grade woe, D Portunities and larger salaries than the 


Slowing a is devoted exclusively to the teaching of the 

m De Mannal Training, Domestic Science, Domestic 

7 Ay ve Physical Training, Music. A year's course 

~ — vou. We assist our g. aduates to secure good pay- 

4 — ms. Terms begin September Ist and January Ist. 

Prd — in connection. Write for further information and 
Ogue. Address THE SECRETARY. 


Thomas Normal Training School 


3015 North Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


In writi > ~ : ‘ 
writing advertisers mention this M agazine | 


OPEN HOUSE: "Tiemens 


(Continued from Page 31) 


do. My lunch never costs but fifteen cents,” declared she of the hat. “And I 
never get my lunch to come under twenty-five, often it’s thirty,” returned the 
plump girl with deep self-reproach. “I'll try to do better.” 

“Don’t,” remonstrated a woman physician who heard the conversation. 
“Never economize in food. All the hats that ever made a woman look hideous 
are not worth your health. Stinting in eating, using poor food, isn’t economy 
at all. Nourishing food means health, energy and hopefulness. These are 
splendid possessions. Poor food lowers one’s vitality and opens the door to 
disease. That girl, who has starved her stomach in order to deform her bead 
with an ugly hat, is training for a case of typhoid fever or nervous breakdown.” 


Woman’s Work for Women 


Talleyrand said a century ago, Women do not love women. When they 
pretend to, it is to make men think they are affectionate and amiable.” 

A glance around the social world to-day refutes this saying. Everywhere 
women are working together to advance the interests of womenkind. Every 
town and community has organizations with this end in view. Some of these 
associations provide food, nursing and homes for hungry, sick and friendless 
women. Others furnish work, open opportunities and a market for labor. 
Others extend advantages for domestic and industrial training—and others are 
intended as aids to culture and mental development. With all these organized 
helps under various names it would seem as though no woman need suffer priva- 
tion—or fail in her upward struggle. A zealous worker for young women says: 
“Our girls have a far better chance than had their mothers. New fields and 
magnificent opportunities are before them. Womanly sympathy, womanly en- 


couragement and womanly help sustain them on every hand. Under these 


circumstances, the girl who fails to acquire self-reliance, self-support and a 


fair degree of success must be sadly lacking in inward strength.” 


A Personal Word 


Heartily welcome are the friends, new and old, who have recently come to 


the Open House. I am sorry that limited space will postpone our hearing 
their interesting talks. Among some of the old favorites whom we are glad to 
greet are Lomacita, of Texas, telling news of an ideal city she is helping to 
plan and build; Geraldine, of Texas, describing a marvelous butterfly; Dr. 
Bolts putting a momentous question to the Open House in his half humorous 
way; Mattie Howard writing of miracles and the occult; Charity telling of a 
model home, and Mr. Orton giving his views on the Franchise. Among the 
new friends we are glad to greet are Ralph, of Georgia; Zena, A Michigan 
Reader, Effie, and a number of others whose letters will shortly appear. 


Letters from the Members 


They Are Friends, Not Foes 


In the August UNE Remus I found Hope’s “Plea for a Pariah”, and 
having learned from it that a booklet had been sent out by the Biological Sur- | 
vey Company urging the people everywhere to destroy the dear little sparrows, | 
and, like Hope, being a lover of birds, I am going to add my plea to hers for 
their protection. | 

We live on a farm and have large numbers of birds of nearly all kinds, and 
more sparrows than any other birds, and—being farmers and farmers’ wives | 
and children—each of us has watched and studied the farmers’ friends and foes, 
trying to learn just how much good or harm each could or would do, and never | 
have we yet seen any harm the little sparrow did. On the other hand, they 
have been seen every day in the garden busily picking insects off the vegetables, | 
and in the fields catching the worms that do so much damage to the tobacco | 
and other growing things. | 

They eat and destroy many weed-seeds, thus lessening tọ a certain extent | 
the next crop of troublesome weeds. Then who would be without their cheerful | 
chirpings on cold, sleety winter days? I always feed them when everything | 
they can get to eat for themselves is gone or covered with snow or sleet.. They | 
come in great numbers to the feasting place and we can sit at the window by 
a big, warm fire and watch their little antics and hear their grateful little 
chirps as they busily pick up the crumbs. 

Friends, believe me, these much maligned little birds do no harm, in the 
country at least. They are friends not enemies. As Hope says, they were put 


here by the Father for some good purpose. Let us not try to be wiser than | 


He and seek to destroy what He has seen fit to create for His purpose. 
Some one from New Orleans has my old Sunny South “nom” (Job), so I| 

will just sign myself CHARITY, 
North Carolina. 


Flora of the Farm House 


| crime. Flora was the household fairy. She made yellow butter and crisp bis- 


cuit; she fed broods of biddies, washed the faces of small brothers and sisters 


| and soothed their woes. A red-armed Phillis, you picture her. No, indeed; 


she is fair and refined—a healthy, happy girl, whose native tact makes her well 


bred and whose naturalness makes her graceful. She was always becominely | 
87 | 


— 


dressed, though I suppose my fashionable sister would smile at the old style 


of her gowns—but they were always clean and seemed freshly starched and 
| ironed, and they fitted her plump figure nicely, though she made them herself. 
I wish I could show her to you with her round arms bare to the elbow, mixing 
| the biscuit and molding them so quickly and deftly. They must be made and 
| cooked quickly, she says, or they will spoil. 


And isn't that the way with modern matches? If matters are not swiftly 
concluded, and love baked in the matrimonial oven, the cake (like yours) will 
be all dough. Long engagements don’t pan out in Society, with the big S. 
Now, I think I would like a long engagement with Flora—I’d like to pick rasp- 
berries with her and fit a berry on her little finger—a ruby thimble. Pd like to 


swing with her in the hammock, and repeat love poetry, watching the deepen- 


ing dreamy look in her eyes. Pd like to sit with her by the wood fire in the 
old-fashioned parlor and hold her hand while we talked over our future house- 


anning- 
owman 


CIRCULATING 


Coffee Percolators 


(Patented) 


| 


Make Coffee Quickly 
From Cold Water— 


The most hurried breakfaster can now 
have good breakfast coffee—clear, rich, mel- 
low coffee, the kind that does the nerves 
good and startsthe day right. 

Manning-Bowman Perfected Coffee Perco- 
lators make delicious coffee in a few minutes, 
starting with cold water. 
The Coffee Pot Style may be 
used on a Manning-Bowman 
Alcohol Gas Stove or on a 
kitchen range. The glass 
cover with metal cap protec- 
tor will not break while in 
use. Manning-Bowman Per- 
colators have no valves, and 

ocket under percolating 
ube is large and easy to 
clean. Made in both Pot and 
Urn designs. Over a hun- 
dred Fi es and sizes. Sold 
by leading dealers. Write 
for free Recipe Book and 
Catalogue I-32. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


| 


j 


| 


f 


Makers of Manning-Bow- 
R as 
cces: €s, Gas D 
Stoves and the “Eclipse” e aoa 
Bread Mizer, 


No. 3193 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You’ 


Spend One Cent For 
This Big FREE Book 


Our Big Free Stove and Range 
Book gives you our factory whole- 
sale prices and explains all—saving 
you $5 to $40 on any famous Kala- 
mazoo stove or range, including 
gas stoves. Sold only direct to 
homes. Over 140,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers in 21,000 towns—many near 
—— -to refer to. $100,000 bank 


Oven Thermome 


ter Makes 
nd guarantee. We prepay all ,© 
freight and give you Baking Easy 


E 30 Days 

Free Trial 
— 360 Days 
Approval Test 


CASH 
OR CREDIT 


Write a postal for our 

book today—any responsi- 
ble person can have same 
credit as your home stores 
would give you—and you — 
Save $5 to $40 cash. No better stoves or ranges than 
the Kalamazoo could be made—at any price. Prove 
it before we keep your money. Be an independent 
buyer. Send name tor Free Catalogue No. 342. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs. 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


Fluff-0-Down 
FLANNELS 


Write today and 
Send 10c for a box 


containing samples 
of **Fluff-O-Down’’ 
Flannels, and every- 
thing needed for 
baby’s clothes—-also 
booklet “Baby's 
Wardrobe, which 
tells mothers how to 
care for, feed and 
| clothe babies and 
| children--and our 
large complete cata- 
logue of everything 

for the home. 


For Playing 


With very clear rules for ROOK and Display Book (now so 
popular in society), High 14,1 doubt it, Panjandrum, Solitaires, 
etc. Some of these games like “I donbt it” are light, bright and 
simple, some are full of skill, but allare DELIGHTFUL, POPU- 
LAR GAMES FOR THE HOME. 

Handsom e 50c 8" everywhere or by mail from us. We, 
numbered cards who have published so many successful 
games, guarantee YOULL LIKE IT. Your money back if you 


don’t. 
PARKER BROTHERS 


Salem, Mass., or Flatiron Building, New York 
Sole makers of ROOK, Pit, Mock- Trial, Ping-Pong, etc. 


| 
| 


‘| 
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SELS 


SAVE YOU, 
COMPLEXION 


from injury by Sun, 
Wind and Dust 
Keep the Skin Soft 
Smooth and Clear 
ith 
: 


Xz 


i 


It relieves irritated, sore skin as soon as f 
applied; makes the complexion clear, fresh 
and attractive. Used and recommended by 
women of refinement and er Always 
safe for babies delicate skin. Preferred by 
men who shave.— ls not greasy, and is 3 

Guaranteed Not to Cause a Growth of Hair 

Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is sold 
in bottles only. 50 cents at your dealer 's, or 
sent postpaid by us.—Avoid substitutes. 3 

Write today for a free trial bottle 


A. S. HINDS 
l west Street, Portland, Maine 


Cn paramere aut 


Old Feathers 


By Willowing or Adding New Tops. 

Oldest and best known firm in 
America Dyeing, Cleansing, and 
Curling Ostrich Feathers exclu 
sively. Send us your Feathers, 
no matter where you may be, and, 
we will advise you what can be 
done with them and the cost. 
Goods returned free of charge i 
no order is given. 


H. Methot Ostrich Feather Co. 
53-U Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


A FLOOD OF LIGHT 
FROM KEROSENE (Coal Oil) 
NY MA) 


Burning common 8 
LAMP generates gas that gives a light more bril- 
liant than city gas, gasoline or electricity. 
AGE odorless, clean, safe and durable 
AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY 
Is revolutionizing lighting everywhere. Needed 
in every home. Every lamp guaranteed. Sells 
itself. Our Sunbeam Burners fit other lamps. 
Ask our nearest office how you can geta lam 
MANTLE LAMP CO, of America Desk’! 
.of Am 1 
Ore.; Waterbury, Conn.] Winnipeg, Lag: Canada. 
more Revenue than a 100- 


G i NSEN acre farm with much less 


work and worry. Let me show you howto increase your annual 
income $500, to $5000, and live in Ease and Comfort. Write now. 
T. H. SUTTON, 825 Sherwood Avenue, LOUISVILLE, KY, 


wore VACUUM CLEANER 
Investi- THE THURMAN Booklet, “I Can Make Yours a 


gate —— Dusties Home free upon request 
General Compressed Air & Vacuum Machy. Co., St. Louis, U.S.A. 


AGENTS HANDKERCHIEFS MKE 
Represent a big manufacturer. 

Rasy, =* 1 on, — — 810 
0 etc, e Sam i 

CREDIT Stamp brings particulars: 2 A DAY 

Freeport Mfg. Co., 30 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y., Dept. 76. 


5 CHRISTMAS CARDS FREE 
Send only 2c stamp and receive 5 
very finest Gold Embossed Christ- 


mas Post Cards FREE, to introduce post 
card offer. CAPITAL CARD CO., Dept. 207, Topeka, Kan. 


ew 


Culture is the Only Way” 
to make Big Money on Lit- 
tle Capital. One acre is 
worth $25,000, and yields 


wanted to make up shields at 
home. $10 per 100 can make 2 | 


an hour. work sent prepaid to 
reliable women.. Send reply envelope for information. 
UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 8, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WRITERS Manuscripts corrected, revised, criti- 
cised and typewritten by experienced 
journalist. Reasonable terms. Highestreferences. Expert 
work. WASHINGTON LITERARY BUREAU, Washington, D. C. 
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keeping and—Pshaw! what a simpleton I am to be day-dreaming like this! 

When a fellow has a dear old mother and three single sisters dependent on his 

salary—marriage is in the far perspective. But don't you imagine there are 

no good women, Dick. There are lots of em. CHARLIE. 
Kansas City. 


Southern Gentry 


| It is very pleasant to have a friend from whom you can find out about 
| things that belong to the “sweet long ago”. I have such a friend. She is over 
threescore and ten, yet her mind is as clear, her spirits as buoyant as many 
who are thirty years her junior. I never grow tired hearing her talk of ante 
bellum days. She believes in progress, but she was brought up in a home 
where there were a dozen servants at her beck and call, and she had nothing 
| to do but amuse and improve herself. She was a fine musician, playing on sev- 
|eral instruments, the first she learned to perform upon being a melodeon. 
| She kept up with her music after all the slaves were free and she was maid 
of all work in her home where there were a number of children. She brought 
up these children carefully, and in the midst of all her duties she did not 
neglect the duty she owed to herself. She sang the old songs with sweetness 
and feeling. Among these was the quaint old ballad “Barbara Allen”, which is 
the song referred to by Mrs. Bryan and Margaret. I recall only fragmentary 
verses of this ballad. I think it began thus: 


“All in the merry month of May, 
When young buds were swelling, 
Sweet William on his death bed lay, 
For the love of Barbara Allen.” 


Other verses were those quoted by Mrs. Bryan and Margaret. It was a 
sad song, but it is notable that nearly all the old songs are sad, such as “Nellie 
| Gray”, “Thou Hast Wounded the Heart that Loved Thee”, “Good-by”, “Kath- 
leen Mavourneen”, “Proud Broken Heart”, “Lorena”, “Prairie Flower“, and 
the finely dramatic “Gypsy’s Warning”. Even the negro melodies were sad, as 
Massa's in the Cold Ground”, “My Dark Virginy Bride“, “Nelly was a Lady”, 
ete. Even Dixie“ —which was originally a negro melody, was an expression of 
melancholy longing for Dixon’s plantation. 

Another old lady whom I knew played, beautifully, old waltzes and polkas. 
I delighted to hear those two old ladies talk about the days when they were 
girls—their dresses and jewels and beaus—their big, high swung carriages 
drawn by four horses when journeys of any distance were to be made. Both 


belonged to aristocratic families of the old régime. Very proud and grand | Pl th F 
was that old time aristocracy, yet courteous and hospitable. Their descendants | ymou urs 


have inherited their pride in many instances. They wear the “grand manner” TRADE MARK 
even with the plain clothes of poverty. “It doesn’t take money or fine clothes ; 
to make me a somebody,” I heard one of them say, “I was born a somebody.” Our staff of designers and expert 


It is not that they feel themselves above others who are well bred and furriers give to “Plymouth Furs” an 
respectable, but they do feel that they are on a plane above those sordid souls originality and exclusiveness no- 
who worship wealth and whose minds and hearts are alike narrow. The pride h be obtainabi The satia- 
of ancestry in these scions of the old-time gentry will probably pass away with Wier SSS fue Haaie, * 
time, and it seems almost a pity it should for the air of distinction it imparts, faction of wearing Plymouth Furs 
the sense of noblesse oblige, which produces such gentle courtesy—gives| is excelled only by the lasting com- 
Southern society its most individual charm. GERALDINE. fort obtained from them. 

Texas. 


Style Book B Free on Request 


The Business Girl and Her Critics | 
| The new Plymouth Style Book B is 


A great deal has been said and written about the “proper gowning” for 2 . 
the girl who works. I learn that many of the wise “Suggestions for the Work- the recognized authority on fur styles. 50 
ing Girls“ which appear in the Sunday papers are written for pastime or for shows hundreds of new copyrighted styles 
pin money by women who sit in their cosy libraries. When these sage sugges- | for Men, Women and Children, at prices 
tions see the light on Sunday, the much advised girl is often too busy darning varying from $5 to $8000. When writing, 
her stockings to read them. Darning stockings on Sunday? Yes; don’t be] state the kind of furs that interest 20 
shocked. She has often no other time for such work. Society demands that that we can send you definite and detailed 
she wear hose, and if she is a nice girl she prefers that her hose shall be whole. information. 

Still, these articles are read by hundreds of girls, who do their best to Repairing and renovation at reasonable prices 
carry out many of these suggestions—some of which are theoretically good, | 
only Pte are thee de For, let me assure you, it requires a much PLYMOUTH FUR CO. 
larger salary to “dress plainly” in the way advised—that is, in smart, tailored Dept. B Minneapolis, Minn 
effects—than the average business woman commands. 

As a member of this class, I would say in their defense that it isn’t nearly 
so often poor taste and judgment as it is lack of funds that sends the working 
young woman to the shop in chorus girl attire. The best tailored suits cost 
from thirty to fifty dollars. ‘They last well, but the money to purchase them 

must be in hand or they cannot be had. A girl, who does not know how long 
her services may be required, does not like to go in debt to this extent, even 
granting that her employer be willing to take the risk. Consequently, a 
| cheaper suit must suffice, which, worn every day, soon gets to look “shabby”. 

| I quite agree with the majority of these writers that it is in much better 
| taste for business women to dress plainly, but I contend that the seemingly 
plain costumes are really those that cost so much as to be beyond the means 
|of the ordinary working girl. In a recent newspaper article, it was told that 
| the high salaried employee in a large establishment could be easily picked out 
by means of her smartly tailored suit and tailored linen shirt waist. Well. 
t takes a big salary to enable one to have these things—as I know by expe-| 


R. 


R Ñ 


dre hada with tops of solid colar 


ether lin black or colors, they re 


rience. They are out of reach of the ten dollars a week girl—the one who is bright new appearance thr 
usually made the object lesson of those philanthropic writers, who object to — khak Th : a 
her fancy waists and insist on “plain effects”. In order to look fresh and 77 he shoe. They simply. 
neat, a clean waist is needed every day. A dozen tailored waists, each costing ; s j j 
two dollars and a half or three dollars, is not an easy proposition, to say | CAN’T WEAR 23 | 
nothing of the laundry bill. So she takes one or two of the net waists in- “ ” 
stead (you know these lace effects are very much less expensive), hoping for BRASSY 0 
better days when she may be the “ideal tailored girl” of the “Suggestions”. * n eS EL 
The dark silk waist is very well for winter, but unsuitable for summer wear— nothing 2 cheapens R shoe 
for several reasons. I would say, however, by way of “Suggestion”, that it is | | í ~ eyelet. There is a sure N 
a good idea to have one of these waists to help out when the laundered clothes, distinguish Fast Color Eyelets from 
g p A pA 
ch look like them when new, but i 
are totally unlike them in wear, It is the 


fail to come in on time. others w 
| | Tittle Dintpond trade-mark which is slightly 


Now, perhaps the little ten dollars a week girl has not been able to save | | 
PATTERN COUPON MARNE pie seine ofeach eve 


The coupon printed below, if accompanied by five cents, is good for one pattern. When | 
accompanied by ten cents it is good for two patterns. Not more than two patterns will be | 
sold to each reader sending in one coupon. If more than one Magazine is received in your | 
family, coupon can be used from each Magazine, or you can save your coupons and send | 
them in three or four at a time. They are the only paper patterns that allow for all seams and | 
still sell for the uniform price of ten cents—and yet you get them for five cents each through | | 
our special coupon. Full directions as to the amount of material required, the name of the 
different pieces in each pattern, how to cut, fit and put the garment together, also a picture of | 
the garment, are sent with each pattern. When ordering patterns, be sure to comply with the | 
following directions: For ladies’ waists, give bust measure in inches: for ladies’ skirts, give | 


e if thé eyelet is genuine“ t 
they always have it, and it can 


waist measure in inches; for misses and children, give age. To get bust measure, put tape | i a ea — —— 7 
measure all the way around the body, over the dress, close under the arms. Order patterns by + F t C l E t } 
their numbers. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Be sure to write the number or as olor y i 
numbers and measurements on a separate sheet of paper, according to instructions given above. BOSTON MASS a ! 
a 5 -—— CUT OUT ALONG HERE ee age 9 belt pa * 
| Pattern Depariment, Sunny South Pub. Co.. Atlanta, Georgia | * * yas ee ci 
| Enclosed please find for which send me patterns, 
| * 7 
| fi mo T PARKER'S 
| No. À and No. . (Fill out only one number blank if ordering LI Sia HAIR BALSAM 
one pattern.) Enclosed also are the measurements on a separate sheet of paper. —— “ae 
f e Nr RNerer Fails to Restore Gray 
Name — St. or R. F. D. — toe 3 5 N Hair to ite * Color. 
: À — 0 scalp diseases alling. 
Lowi. pees RA Soy PEEP aes: E [oA ee Oe Se oP ea : SNE 50c, and $1.00 at Druggists 


Strains 
and Sprains 


are quickly relieved by applying 
the wonderful counter-irritant— 


CAPSICUM 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain No Lead) 


Better than a mustard-plaster, easier to apply 
and gives the needed heat without blistering 
the skin. For children, dilute with White 
Vaseline. 


Rub on Capsicum Vaseline at night for sore 
throat or coldin the chest. It will ease the 
congestion and comfort that pain, 


This is but one of the twelve Vaseline Preparations that 
together form a safe and convenient medicine chest for the 
treatment of all the little accidents and ailments prevalent 
in every family. 


WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 
It tells you of the special uses for 


Carbolated Vaseline Vaseline Camphor | 
Vaseline Cold Cream Pomade Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zin Perfumed White Vaseline 
aseline t i . 
Mentholated Vaseline n ee 


Vaseline Camphorated Cream White Vaseline 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every Vaseline Product 

40 State Street, New York 

Branch Offices 
London Montreal 


. 


Make Stained Glass 
Out of Plain Glass 


by using 


whichis a thin, translucent mate- 
rial perfectly reproducing all the 
rich coloring of the most beautiful 
stained glass. Easily applied by 
anyone to ordinary windows, with- 


Costs very little. Practically inde- 
structible. Made in conventional 
patterns, also appropriate designs 
for any purpose. Suitable for doors, 
transoms, and windows in private 
houses as well as in churches, ho- 
tels, ete, Send for free samples and 


center-pieces and filling-in colors, 
Dealers wanted. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. 
You can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per 
week as illustrator or cartoonist. My prac- 
tical system of personal individual lessons 
by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you 
Send me your sketch of President Taft 
with 6c. in stamps and I will send you a 
test lesson. plate, also collection of draw- 
q ings showing possibilities for YOU. 

OF ILLUSTRATING 

The LANDON SCHOOL Wi ARTOoNING 
1433 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
Have you noticed Mr. Landon's work in Uncle Remus’ s 
Home Magazine ? 


” SHADE 
| ROLLERS 
r ee 
requires no tacks, Inventor’s 


S 


— 


signature on genuine: 


Artem lhorn 
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Makes Canaries Sing 
(05 Secret of Andreasberg 


», Restores Song Birds to 
Health after Moulting. 


Makes feathers grow. 
Mailed for 15 cents. 

| Sold by all Druggists. 

Sa- page Bird Book free. 


PHILAD’A BIRD FOOD co. 
400 N. 3d St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


on eyery package 


—A & Watertown, N. V., U.S. A. 


FOR A SONG 


us YOUR SONG POEMS for examination and offer 
H. KIRKUS DUGDALE CO., Dept. 165, Washington, D. C. 


out removing them from the sash. | 


catalog showing borders, panels, | 
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enough to buy one of these helping out waists, so when her clean clothes are 
not forthcoming, there seems nothing to do but wear the net waist that served 
as dress-up last winter. It is not as fresh as it might be, and it may lay 
her open to criticism, but what can she do? Perhaps her little mother does the 
laundry work. What would you think of a girl who insisted on having a tail- 
bored waist ironed by a tired mother, just because net waists, as proper wear 
for the working girl, had been tabooed by newspaper critics? 

| The gown is the most important part of a costume, but the benevolent 
| advertisers of the working girl extend their strictures to her hat, hair, jewelry 
and other accessories of her toilet. The long quill is objected to. Now, the 
| quill has always been considered suitable trimming for a tailored hat, the 
length varying with the size of the headgear. One of the dinky little quills 
of several years ago would look absurd fastened to the most conservative hat 
of to-day. I grant you the much beflowered hat is pathetic, but they are 
cheaper than the tailored models and are often chosen for this reason. As 
for cheap jewelry, I haven’t a word to say in its defense. Still, it’s the leaders of 
society who set the example of wearing pins, bracelets and rings galore on 
every-day occasions. Those supposedly well-bred and socially proper indi- 
viduals will go the shopping rounds looking as if they were walking adver- 
tisements of Tiffany. I hold that this is in as poor taste as the shop girl with 
her cheaper display, only my lady wears the genuine and is privileged by virtue 
of her bank account, while her sister behind the counter is spoken of as “one 
of those shop girls at S—’s who dresses in such wretched taste”. As for the 
arrangements of the hair, if you are a close observer and attend social func- 
tions you will find that the heads of shop girls exhibit more decent and tasteful 
| coiffures than the heads of the socially elect. Why should not a girl who works 
wear a rat? Not an overgrown specimen, but just a modest little rat? Truth 
to tell, it would be hard to find a hat this season that wouldn't look ridiculous 
on the “softly coiled coiffure” commended by the writers of “Suggestions”. 
| I repeat that you who criticise the dress of the shop girl have no knowledge of 
the true inwardness of her case—no conception as to why she wears “fancy 
waists”, etc. In nine instances out of ten, she knows, as well as you do, that 
plain (expensive) attire would be more suitable. She would prefer it, but she 
must dress as she can, not as she would prefer. The money she saves from 
her personal expense probably goes to help run the household, or to buy clothes 
for young sisters and brothers and give them educational advantages that in 
years to come may make them self-supporting. M. Terry. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 


As to Flirting 


“Oh, woman, lovely woman! Nature made you 
To temper man. We had been brutes without you, 
| Angels are painted fair to look like you. 
j There's in you all that we believe of Heaven— 
| Amazing brightness, purity and truth, 
| Eternal joy and all enduring love.” 
{ 

Such is the estimate of woman given by Thomas Otway, poet and dramatist. 
Other great poets—Pope, Scott, Shakespeare, Lowell, Wordsworth, Tennyson— 
have paid similar tributes to the truth and nobility of woman. 

Yet Dick L., in the Open House, tells us that women are frivolous and 
heartless creatures, incapable of loyalty. 

It is not believable. 

There are as noble women to-day as those who inspired the eulogies of 
the great masters of song. Such women do not figure conspicuously in the 
papers or at summer resorts, however. The daily newspapers are filled with 
tragedies and scandals that are the sequel of flirtations and treachery in 
which women have a share, but these frivolous or designing females are only 
one variety of the genus woman. 


| 
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GUARANTECD oe | UNDER THE 
soco awo WE YD Deuce ACT 
sunt 30.19 nox 
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NURSERY. 
Keese 


PURIFICATION, 


SANATIVE, ANTISEPTIC, 


Seam 


SHAVING 


FRAGRANT & REFRESHING. 


Forn 


PRICE 25cENTs 


THE TOLET Barn 


EMOLLIENT, 
rož 


Ci 


ANDSCALP 


For every use in preserving, 
purifying and beautifying the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands of 


| infants, children and adults, 


j 


| 


I cannot believe that Dick L. or any observing man can doubt the exist- | 


ence of true women when they are to be found all along the common walks | 


| ture, disfigure, itch, burn, 


of life—women who scorn false dealing and hold honor dear. 

However, on the whole, I am inclined to believe with the widow who vic- 
timized Dick, that flirting doesn’t hurt the men, or if it does the hurt is speedily 
cured by the first charming face that comes along; and I have no doubt that 


Dick’s bruised heart has been healed thus long ago. As long as a man has | 


the game of flirtation to himself he thinks it is legitimate diversion, but when 
| the worm turns, and he becomes the deceived one, he at once raises a hue and 
| cry against it. Now I think “what is sauce for the goose should be sauce for 
the gander”. Rura Warson. 
Saxe, Virginia, 


| His Dearest Friends 
The Uncte Remus’s. Home Macazine is brimful of fine reading, but I 


me, are prisoners in a roller-chair from cruel rheumatism. This has been 
my lot for fourteen years. What would I have done without magazines and 
books? They are my dearest friends. Yet my neighbors are kind, and the 


God’s books, every leaf written over witlr beautiful stories of sunshine and dew 


daily issue of these sweet books. I am thrilled with the beauty of the world, 


doubt if it is enjoyed by any one as much as it is by me and those who, like | 


young folks come to see me and bring me flowers and books. Flowers are | 


} 


} 
| 
| 
| 


and freshening rain. Sorry, indeed, shall I be when Jack Frost stops the | 


when I look around after some kind hand has wheeled me out of doors. | 


Friends, you do not realize how greatly those of you are blessed, who have | 


health and the free use of your limbs. Often, I have felt that if I had all 


hands and to walk about for just one blessed month or week. Hoping to 
receive a post card or magazine from some of you good people, I append my 
name and address. Old magazines are as welcome as any to me. 

Carrollton, Ga. Rurus Durrx. 


What Inspired a Famous Song 
In the little give-and-take between Miss Ritchie and Mr. Holliday, in the 


the wealth of the world I would give it gladly to be able to work with my | 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment have no rivals 
worth mentioning. For af- 
fections of the skin and scalp 
of young and old that tor- 


crust and scale, they succeed 
when all else fails. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d'Antin, Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta. China, Hong Kong Drug Co.: 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc ; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

ug~32-page Cuticura Booklet, post-free, tells all 
about Care and Treatment of Skin and Scalp. 


Stern’s Make 


Willow Ostrich Plumes 


From Your 


Feathers 
Write for 
Prices 


Send 
us your i. 
old Ostrich feathers and from them 

we will make a magnificent Willow S907 
Plume, faultlessly curled and dyed 8 
your favorite shade guaranteed to look as 

well and to hold its shape and color, and wear as long as 
any Willow Plume you can buy from a dealer at three or four 
times the cost. If prices are not satisfactory feathers will be 
returned at our expense. References Dun’s, Bradstreet's or 
Mo. Savings Bank. The work of cur Dyeing, Cleaning and 
Curling departments cannot be equaled. Write for prices. 


H. S. Stern Ostrich Feather Co. 
415 Altman Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


June “reception” of the Open House, he invites reminders or incidents of | 


interest. 

| Apropos of the author of “The Star Spangled Banner”: Mr. Ridpath tells 
us, that Mr. Key was detained on board one of the ships of the British fleet 
which was turned to reduce Baltimore after the sacking of Washington in the 


War of 1812. 


In the bombardment of Fort McHenry, lasting from dawn till midnight, | 


he watched from his viewpoint aboard the ship. After night-fall, he could 
| discern only by the light of the rockets and the red glare of bursting shells 
that the fort was holding out—that the flag was still there. And these mo- 
ments of anxiety and triumph were the inspiration of his immortal verses. 

Mr. Clifford Bates, in the June number, makes reference to something hav- 
ing been said in a previous number of the Open House, which I have missed, 


about resurrecting the songs of by-gone days. He mentions one—“Pd Offer | 


Thee This Hand of Mine”. Around this deeply pathetic song twines some ten- 
der ties of youth, and now, at 71, I would still love to learn its story, if Mr. 
Bates would give it through your columns. 
It strikes me if the Open House would undertake the sweet work of a 
collection of these “Songs Sung Under Our Grandmothers’ Windows” and their 
| histories, the Southern Publishing Company could get out an attractive volume 
for a Valentine. 

I have heard my mother tell the sad incidents which drew from blighted 
affection the song, “I Would Not Live Alway”—originally a love lament; in 
after years remodeled by Mr. Muhlenberg to a hymn. 


Decatur, Ala. Sue Munr Rx Netson. 


High Grade Sanitary Hair Switch 
Pay 33.50 Value for $1.25 
An offer never before made 


An extra quality carefully selected 
Human Hair Switch—short stem, 20 
in. long, made of fine Saxony Natural 
permanent wavy or straight hair (a, 
you wish) sent upon receipt of $1.25. 
or two for $2.25—value $3.50 eachs 
No gray or white switches included 
in this offer. 

Coronet Braid 30 in. long shown 
herewith, as well as all other beautiful 
and becoming modes can be formed with two of these switches. 

Write today enclosing sample of your hair and Money Order, and 
Switch to match will be forwarded, also our FREE Beauty Book show- 
ing latest styles of hair dressing, and high grade Switches, Braids, 
Puffs, W igs, etc. All goods as represented or money returned. 

ANNA AYERS, Dept. 5—17-21 Quincy Street, Chieago, III. 


* ox er 
FRIGH TFN L RATTLESNAKE 10C. 

o all appearance it is a harmless piece of coiied paper, but 
upon biowing into the tube, a hideous rattiesnake over two 
feet iong springs out, mouth open and tongue spitting fire 
sounding his ratties and producing a whistling fluttering 
sound that would frighten an Indian. We guarantee oursnake 
not to bite, but don’t play any jokes on timid women. Price 
one IR 10c. ,3-25c.,7-50c. r 


BIG PROFITS FOR MAGAZINE AGENTS 


The Leading Fashion Periodical, McCall’s Magazine, 
has a new proposition that is a Gold Mine“ for 
| hustlers. Write for free outfit and full particulars. 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE, Desk 16, New York City 
— ͤ— . . ̃ ůͤvnb ̃̃ font hel . 


| High Grade POST CARDS 
Write us at once. Dept. R. C. F. FREE 
Kircher, 533 N. Willow Ave., Chicago 


* 


F. GIMBEL 


THANKFULNESS 


Written Especially for the November Number of UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 


Allegretto. 
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The Time Is Past 


when a series of high art talks will sell a 
piano for two or three hundred dollars 
more than it is worth. 

Less than ten years ago when you went 
to buy a piano you were led by a sales- 
man into a semi-darkened réom, where 
he played low chords and talked high art, 
4 you were obliged to enter into a purely 
commercial transaction surrounded by 
an atmosphere of romance and with ob- 
ligatos ringing in your ears. You weren't 
buying the arlistie setting, but you pazd as 


much for that as you did for the piano. 
Today with 


Cable-Nelson Pianos 


we put the art into the making and you take the art 
out of the playing. Selling is purely commercial 
business and you pay what the piano is worth. Write 
us today about the Cable-Nelson Piano and we shall 
send you information that will be worth at least 
$200 to you the moment you decide to buy. It would 
be foolish for anyone but a master of music to try 
to buy a piano without this knowledge, which we 
will give you free. Piano making is art. Piano 
playing is art, but piano selling is a purely business 
matter, And the knowledge ol piano construction 
is the thing that makes it possible for you to decide 
both wisely and well. Let us hear from you today. 


CABLE-NELSON PIANO CO. 


406 Republic Bldg., Chicago, III. 


50Ct. SHEET MUSIC. 


15 CTS. EACH, POSTPAID 


SONGS—Words and Music for Piano or Organ 
Garden of Roses Has Anybody Here Seen Kelly 
Rainbow You Are Ideal of My Dreams 
Il Make Ring Around Rosie 
1 Meo 3 Nice Little Girl 

y Light of Silver oon 
The Dublin Rag Carry Marry Macey 
Star of the East I’ve Got Rings On My Fingers 
Oh! You Kid PdA Rather Say Hello Than Goodbye 
Senora—4 Gem I Wish I Had a Girl 
Yiddle on Your Fiddle I’m Awfully Glad I’m Irish 
Dreaming Sweet Bunch of Daisies 
Are YouSincere Silver Threads Among the Gold 
o One Knows That Mesmerizing Mendelsohn Tune 
Honey Boy Put On Your Old Grey Bonnet 
DaisiesWon’tTell Way Down in Cotton Town 
Yip-I-Addy-I-Aye Meet Me Tonight in Dreamland [True 
Down in Jungle Town Some Day When Dreams Come 
.Cubanola Glide My Love isGreater Than World 
That Italian Rax Where the River Shannon Flows 
arden of Dreams Play That Barber Shop Chord 
INSTRUMENTAL~—Music for Piano or Organ 
Meditation, 4% Morrison Hearts and Flowers ter 
Kiss of Spring Waltz mezzo Frog Legs—Rag 
t Er Go— March Love Sparks— Waltz 
Rainbow— Two Stef Moon Winks—7iree-Step 
Star of the Sea— Reverie Maple Leaf—Rag 
pokey in the Straw Beautiful Star of Heaven 
R ing— Two-Step Ben Hur Chariot Race 
ed Head Rag—4 Hit Wedding of Winds Waltz 
B fting Leaves—Reverie College Life—7 woe Step 
ening of Rome—J/arch Rose Song—Reverie 
elody of Love Blaze of Glory—Alarch Hit 
nad Music is the same — in every particular —as you pur- 
chasein any Music store—the only difference being the price. 
THE MYREX COMPANY, 241 West 36th Street, NEW YORK 
The Cheapest Music House on Earth” 
Send 2c Stamp for “'Money-Saving’’ Catalog 


The American Audit Co. 


HOME OFFICE: 100 Broadway, New York City 
F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., President 


THEO, COCHEU, JR., c. P. A., Vice-Pres. and Sec'y. 
A4. F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer 


ie BRANCHES: 

W YORK—Waldorf-Astoria. 

BOSTON—Exchange Building. 

NEW UNGTON—Colorado Building. 

ALAA ORLEANS -— Maison Blanche. 

ar ANTA—Fourth National Bank Building. 

Re LTIMORE~—Keyser Building. 

CH MOND—Matual Building. 

PEE ICAGO—Marquette Building. 

SAN ERAN G A gPellevue-Stratford. By 
Claus Spreckels Bu ng. 

LONDON, ENG.—50 Gresham St. Bank 


Atlanta Branch, 1015-18 Fourth National Bank Bldg. 
F C. B. BIDWELL, Res. Vice-Pres. 
elepho: 
Main zz“ Aim ddt. NY. 
T 255 Buys Best 
Incubator 
Double case all over; best copper 
tank; nursery self. regulator. Best 
Ito. chick brooder, $4.50, Both or- 
dered together 811.50. Freight Pre- 
paid. No machines at any price are 
tter. Write for book today or send price 
and save waiting. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ATOR co., Box98 Racine. Wis 
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SEVENTEEN BOOKS 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


Which You Can Get at Bargain Prices for a Short 
Time With UNCLE REMUS’S. HOME MAGAZINE 


Page 37 


Since Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine was so successfully launched, there has 
always been an ever increasing demand for the writings of Joel Chandler Harris, 
founder of the publication“ Uncle Remus” of beloved memory. Through a lucky 
arrangement—very much so to you—with the publishers, we have arranged a splendid 
selection so that readers of the magazine everywhere, and the additional hundreds of 
thousands interested, have an opportunity to secure—for the first time, for a limited 
period—one or all of these splendid books at prices wonderfully low in connection with 


subscriptions to Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine. 


No book will be sold except with 


a year’s subscription to the magazine, but you could get all the books and send the 


magazines to your friends. 


Good for new, renewal, or advanced subscriptions. 


ITS YOUR CHANCE RIGHT NOW TO 
PRESENT BOOKS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TO YOUR FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS 
AS THE MOST APPROPRIATE OF GIFTS 


No.1 
“The Kidnapping of President Lincoln’”—This 
a book of thrilling detective stories in which Bill 
Sanders and the famous Captain McCarthy play a 
part. MTllustrated. 


Regular price of book............$1.50 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine 1 year... 1.00 


Total - e . $2.50 
Both to you.................. $1.50 


No. 2 


“Mingo and Other Sketches”’™—“Four stories 
representative of life and social conditions in the 
remote regions of Georgia and South Carolina. 
They deal with the negro character, and with what 
is known as the low white element of the South. 
Mr. Harris has brought to our notice with great 
faithfulness the peculiar manner of spirit and ex- 
pression of the people of those parts.’’—Boston 
Herald. 

Regular price of book......... . 25 

Uncle Remus’s Magazine 1 year... 1.00 


Total aE TOUR Bias: Gace cee oe 1% $2.25 
Both % JR ee... $1.25 


No. 3 


“The Making of a Statesman’’—No more ex- 
quisite and lovely story has ever been written. It 
is one of Mr. Harris’s most notable efforts in 
fiction. 

Regular price of book......... „„ 

Uncle Remus’s Magazine 1 year... 1.00 


Total for bo. $2.25 
Both to you.................. $1.25 


No. 4 


„A Little Union Scout’’—Here is a war story 
that will bring back to every veteran recollections 
of thrilling times. Every Southerner ought to 
read this story. Charming illustrations. 

Regular price of boo kk. $1.25 

Uncle Remus’s Magazine 1 year... 1.00 


Total Off Othe e a ES me 


Both to you.................. $1.25 
No. 5 


„Gabriel Tolliver’’—Here is a novel that has 
been pronounced North and South as one of the 
greatest stories of the reconstruction days—dra- 
matic, yet not sensational. 

Regular price of bock... $1.50 

Uncle Remus’s Magazine 1 year... 1.00 


Total ok DO weave. de sede s $2.50 
Both to you.................. $1.50 


No. 6 


“The Bishop and the Boogerman’’—This is the 
charming story of a little truly girl, her crabbed 
old uncle, Mr. Billy Sanders, and a very civil 


engineer. Beautiful illustrations by Charlotte 
Harding. 
Regular price of book......... . 1.00 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine 1 year... 1.00 
Total t U 82.00 
Both to 00 . $1.00 
No.7 


“Uncle Remus and His Friends’’—‘‘A book of 
stories of the South that will equally delight young 
and old readers. A delightful volume of old 
plantation stories, songs and ballads, with sketches 
of negro character. Mr. Harris has given us noth- 
ing more entertaining, more genuinely amusing, 
and more characteristic than are the stories here 
collected.“ — Home Journal. Illustrations by A. B. 
Frost. 

Regular price of book............ $1.50 

Uncle Remus’s Magazine 1 year... 1.00 


Total Of “WOU esws. orasan ss rE $2.50 


Both to you.................. $1.50 


No. 8 
“Sister Jane, Her Friends and Acquaintances” 
— ‘Sister Jane’ is not like most books. Its old- 
fashioned flavor has the sweetness of the half- 
forgotten cabbage-rose, grown in out-of-the-way 
gardens—the horror of the city florist. There is a 
special refreshment in its pages that is by no means 
common in these days of tentative and strained 
literature.’’—Baltimore News. 
Regular price of book............ $1.50 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine 1 year... 1.00 


No. 9 


“Balaam and His Master’’—‘‘The volume is en- 
tirely delightful. Humor, pathos and tragedy chase 
one another rapidly across its pages; and in the 
varying train of emotions thus incited to action, 
the reader has no thought not in entire harmony 
with the circumstances conjured up by the author’s 
WIII.“— Boston Beacon. 

Regular price of book............ $1.25 

Uncle Remus’s Magazine 1 year... 1.00 


re 


No. 10 


“Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His Queer Coun- 
try’’—‘‘Is there any boy or girl who will not be 
delighted to learn ‘what the children saw and 
heard there’? Sweetest Susan, Buster John, and 
Drusilla are worthy of their creator, and the fanci- 
ful inventions of Mr. Joel Chandler Harris are 
never tiring. Mr. Oliver Herford’s illustrations are 
equal to his best work and add materially to the 
attractiveness of the book.’’—Cincinnati Tribune. 


Uncle Remus’s Magazine 1 year... 1.00 


een $3.00 


r $2.00 


No. 11 


“Mr. Rabbit at Home’’—‘‘The youngster who is 
introduced to Mr. Harris’s original creations for 
the first time will know a pleasure seldom to be 
repeated. As with Rudyard Kipling’s ‘Jungle 
Stories’, this book is equally entertaining for 
young or old.“ — Home Journal. 


Regular price of book............ $2.00 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine 1 year... 1.00 
ee $2.00 
ol. 82.00 
No. 12 


“Told by Uncle Remus“ This is one of the 
most famous of the books of Uncle Remus stories, 
is illustrated profusely, and is very handsome. It 
is a joy to young and old. 


Regular price of book............. $2.00 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine 1 year... 1.00 
r $2.00 
Both to you.................. 82.00 
No. 13 


“Tales of the Home Folks in Peace and War“! 
Illustrations by E. Boyd Smith. Stories which 
are thoroughly delightful on account of the simple 
way in which they chronicle the innocent pleasures 
of happy days, the old-time Christmas, darkey rey- 
erence and curiosity and amusing glimpses of the 
war.’’—Boston Herald. 


Regular price of book $1.50 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine 1 year... 1.00 
r „ eee 82. 50 


Both to you............ $1.50 


Town 


You Promise to Fill This Order Immediately. 


No. 14 
“The Story of Aaron’’—‘‘No better story of plan- 
tation life has yet been written. It is not only 
picturesque but is strikingly Oriental in its tone.“ 
— Chicago Dial. Fully illustrated. 
Regular price of book............ $2.00 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine 1 year... 1.00 


Toirt thi.. oes ee $3.00 


Both te yeu: ... < ea “ee $2.00 


No. 15 
“Aaron in the Wildwoods’’—‘‘Full of interesting 
and faithful pictures of Southern life and touched 
with the mystery that is part of the life of those 
who live face to face with excluded nature.“ 


Hartford Courant. Illustrated. 
Regular price of book............. $2.00 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine 1 year... 1.00 
Total of ‘Domis... S N . .$3.00 
Both to oll. $2.00 
No. 16 


“Plantation Pageants’’—‘‘It does not often hap- 
pen that books so thoroughly delightful as these 
stories are put before children. They are so un- 
like anything else in juvenile literature that they 
deserve a place by themselyes. No sweeter, daintier 
wonder. tales were ever penned. There is a certain 
realism and flavor of modernity about them that 
fits in with the life of to-day. Every child loves 
tales of the marvelous, but when they have a 
background of daily life that the young reader can 
understand, they become part of the real world.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. f 


Regular price of book........ To co $2.00 

Uncle Remus’s Magazine 1 year... 1.00 

ee oa 00.08 hece SOEUR 
Roth to you.................. $2.00 


No. 17 


“Nights With Uncle Remus“ — To those familiar 
with plantation life, who have listened to those 
quaint old stories, who have still tender remi- 
niscences of some good old mama who told those 
wondrous adventures to them when they were chil- 
dren, Brer Rabbit. the Tar Baby, and Brer Fox, 
come back again with all the past pleasures of 
younger days.“ — New York Times. 


Regular price of book............ $1.50 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine 1 year... 1.00 
re te Sanda Bice $2.50 


Both to you..... pe eee “ae $1.50 


Figure what 
you save 
on every 
one. 


B. A. 


Uncle Remus’s 
Home Magazine 
16-18-20 So. Forsyth St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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i Eady. ya wear 
ä as soon as dry- i 
“if no ironin necessary i j 


Every leading | 
retailer should 
be showing at 
this time the i 
1Snew printed | 
patterns of the 
ever-to-be- 
worn, never- f 
to-be-ironed i 
Serpentine i 
Crepe. The 
little repro- i 
ductions jf 
shown hardly 0 
suggest the 
beauty of this 
delightful i 
crinkly cotton 
fabric. 


Look for the 
“Pacific” trade 
mark when 
buying. 

If your dealer does 
not show you satis 

factory styles and 
colorings, write us 


for free sample 


PACIFIC 
MILLS 


BOSTON, 
MASS. 


Hy i 1 Mini 1 i Hl hut 0 


Three of the Best 


Unele Remus’s Home 


Magazine . . . $1.00 | TQ You 
Heart Throbs . 1.50 


National Magazine . 40 92.50 


value 


“HEART THROBS' is a great book of 
400 large pages and 840 favorite selec- 
tions. Just think of it! Love, patriotism, 
faith, hope, charity, lofty aims and no- 
ble purposes; an honest reverence for 
all family ties and affections; a manly 
and womanly regret for failure to do 
the very best that is in one, coupled 
with a firm determination to rise up 
and make another attempt; a deep and 
tender sense of bereavement blended 
with the noblest resignation in the hope 
of a blessed and immortal life—all this 
is in HEART THROBS” for you. 


Get this unusual bargain. Get it now! 
One hundred thousand of these books 
have been sold. Secure one while the 
edition lasts. 


Just send $2.50, and get this beautiful 
book, the great National Magazine one 
year, and Uncle Remus’s Home Maga- 
zine a year. Address 


PREMIUM DEPARTMENT 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Fashions 


O often one wishes a graceful waist, with all the 


novelties of cut, yet not too elaborate for home 
making, that such a model as the one shown in our 
illustration will meet a hearty welcome. 

This waist (No. 5088) has the advantage of sim- 
plicity of construction, and therefore it may be made 
of such materials as henrietta, albatross, and other 
simple woolens, while for more dressy occasions it 
will be handsome developed in taffetas, in peau de 
soie, crepe, or in the many fabrics which have fancy 


names and which change with each succeeding season. 


The fronts of this waist have two deep tucks at 


the shoulders, the outer one extending somewhat over 


Both are 


stitched down only a few inches, and below this point 


the arm in the well-known Gibson style. 


the material is merely held in the pleat form and 
drawn into the belt with a few gathers in the center. 
At yoke depth the material is cut across in fancy 
outline, leaving a small yoke exposed, and this is 
attached to a standing collar. In the back the same 
cut is followed and here also there are two tucks at 
the shoulders. In this case, however, they are stitched 
down all the way to the belt, producing a nice flat 


panel effect. There is again a small yoke at the neck. 


Two styles of sleeve are provided with this waist. 
One has the short cap to the elbow with a puff below 
it, ending at the wrist in a deep gauntlet cuff. By 


omitting the cap a simple puff sleeve remains. 


A charming waist might be made of pale blue lands- 
downe with butter-colored lace for the yoke, while 
the sleeves are made of blue net, lined with butter- 
colored net, the two colors being also used in the 
cuff. For an evening waist the sleeve should be 


shortened to the elbow and finished with a band cuff. 


| The pattern 5088 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 


for the Family 


measure. To make the waist in the medium size will 
require 4 yards of 24- -inch material, or 2 1-4 yards of 
44-inch, with 1-2 


pictured. 


yard of 18-inch ail over to trim as 


We illustrate one of the newest of the round yoke 
waists (No. 5019). 


according to treatment and may be either plain or 


It is a model which may be varied 


comparatively dressy. 


At the neck is a standing collar, attached to a 
small round yoke. Below this the material forms a 
panel front, a tuck at each side extending from the 
shoulders to the belt. From here to the side seams 


the waist is entirely plain. 


5019 


In the back a panel similar to that at the front is 
produced in the same manner, but the tucks slant 
inward toward the waist line, doing away with any 
fullness. The pattern provides a circular band to 
outline the yoke, and this may be used, or, as in the 
present picture, omitted. The long sleeves have a 


puffed upper part joined to a deep cuff, which fits 


the arm closely. 


If made of French or Scotch flannel this waist may 
be classed with the serviceable models. It can readily 
be made into a dressy waist by using a more fancy 
material, such as messaline and having a yoke of net 
with an outlining band of Persian trimming. It takes 
only a little thought to find a number of ways of 


varying the character of the model. 


The pattern 5019 is cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. To make the waist in the medium size will 


require 2 3-4 yards of 44-inch material, with 1-2 yard 


of 20-inch contrasting goods if yoke and cuff are 


outlined with it. 


* 
J 
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For Only Five Cents 


You Can Secure a Perfect Pattern 


Here's a splendid chance to get a stylish dress pattern for a very small amount. 
Be sure to read the offer, take advantage of it, and then tell your friends how easy it 
is to purchase an up-to-the-minute pattern cheap. 


You will find each month in the Magazine a coupon to be sent with your 
order. This coupon entitles you to not more than two patterns at five cents 
each. If you want one pattern, send five cents with the coupon; if you desire 
two, send coupon and ten cents. (Send coin or stamps.) 


This coupon will appear each month, and thus every reader will have the chance 
to buy twenty-four patterns, if desired, at five cents each. Keep your coupons, if 
you can't use them right away. It is money saved. 


Directions for the sending in of your order and measurement for these patterns 
will be found on the coupon. 


; For every new subscription, or renewal, with which you send $1.00 we will extend your 
time six months and let you select SIX patterns FREE OF COST. Your pattern selections 
must be sent with the subscriptions. 

Tell your neighbor of the coupon, and send in her subscription. Address 


SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Pattern Department ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


DESCRIPTION OF PATTERNS ON THIS PAGE 


5142—Misses’and Small Women's Dress without Shoulder 5137—Ladies’ Yoke Waist with or without Sleeve Lining. 
Seams and with Five-Gored Skirt. Three sizes, 14, Six sizes, 32 to 42. 
16 and 18 years. 


5154—Ladies’ Dressing-Sack. Seven sizes, 32 to 44. 


Ser . tk ic. „„ Shirt-Waist, Closed at Left Side of Front. 


and 18 years. Six sizes, 32 to 42. 


2 k 5145—Ladies’ Empire Dress, in Short-Sweep or Round 
5151—Ladies’ Tucked Shirt-Waist. Six sizes, 32 to 42. Length; High or Low Neck and Long or 88 
Sleeves. Six sizes. 32 to 42. 


5152—Girls’ Dress, Closed at Back; High or Dutch Neck. 
Four sizes, 4 to 10 years. 


5150—Child’s Dress, Closed at Back. Four sizes, 1-2 to 
5 years. 


5143—Ladies’ Yoke Skirt, Closed at Left Side. Five sizes, 
22 to 30. 


51440 Girls' Dress, Closed at Front. Four sizes, 6 to 12 
years. 


5165—Girl’s Dress with Front Yoke and Closed at Back. 


Four sizes, 6t0 12 years, 5153 tarts Dress, with High or Low Neck and Long or 


ort Sleeves. Four sizes, 1-2 to 5 years. 


5157 Ladies“ Eight-Gored Skirt in Instep Length; Closed 5148—Child’s F h D . wit 
at Left Side of Back. Six sizes, 22 to 32. een e,. 


5161 Ladies’ Shirt Waist, Seven sizes, 32 to 44. 5160 — Ladies“ Apron and Bib. One size. 
5134 Hadies' Dress, Closed at Front and with Guimpe; 5156—Misses’ and Small Women’s Double Breasted Coat 
Six-Gored Skirt. Six sizes, 32 to 42. Three sizes, 14, 16 and 18 years. i 


SEE COUPON ON PAGE 34 FOR DIRECTIONS AS TO MEASUREMENTS 


rr 
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By HAROLD MacGRATH 


Author of The Man on the Box, The Lure of 
the Mask, etc. 


A Splendid Hazard 


Admirers of Harold MacGrath will have no cause 
for disappointment in his latest romance, A Splendid 
Hazard. Mr. MacGrath has discovered, for our benefit, 
a new legend and a new descendant of the great Napo- 
leon. The legend deals with a treasure, collected by 
loyal adherents, franc by franc, to free the Emperor from 
St. Helena; the descendant, in spite of the bar sinister, 
dreams of using it to set himself upon his great grand- 
father’s throne. Such a theme is romantic enough in it- 
self, but in addition we have a delightfully mysterious 
secret agent, an atmosphere of unlimited luxury, men 
of unflinching courage and irreproachable manners, 
women possessed of every charm.—Chicago Post. 


A New Novel 
By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


The Window at the 
White Cat 


In The Window at the White Cat, Mrs. 
Rinehart has been especially generous and has pro- 
vided two full-sized mysteries—for the disappear- 
ance of Miss Jane is just as baffling as that of the 
State Treasurer—but as humor has also been pro- 
vided in double measure, and the ineredient of 
romance is not scanted, the result is still happily 
proportionate. 

This double-barreled mystery will delight the enor. 
mous public won to Mary Roberts Rinehart by The Cir- 


Harold MacGrath 


By HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES 


Author of Hearts Courageous, The Castaway, etc. 


The Kingdom of Slender Swords 


“Unhackneyed aud original. The Kingdom of Slender 
Swords is unquestionably the author's best work.’—/ndian- 
apolis Star. 

“The man or woman who wishes to be transported to 
other scenes and to be consumed for atime in a closely woven 
plot will find here a book of the desired variety.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 

“The Kingdom of Slender Swords is far ahead of the 
author’s other novels in amplitude of interest and in bril- 
liant writing.” —Chicago Journal. 


Pictures by A. B. Wenzell. $1.50 postpaid. 


By CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON 


Author of The Day of Souls 


My Brother’s Keeper 


A great problem isat the heart of the plot—the 
duty of America toward her new children borne to 
her shores in the great tide of immigration. In work- 
ing out this problem a group of typical American men 


Illustrated in color by Harrison Fisher and Howard 
Chandler Christy, 


$1.50 postpaid. illustrated by A. I. Keller. 


A Great Story of the Making of an American 
By HENRY RUSSELL MILLER 


The Man Higher Up 


“The Man Higher Up is a novel of extraordinary in- 
terest, force and power.’ ’—/ndianapolis News. 

“The Man Higher Up is a big vital story of American 
politics and the making of American manhood to arrest the 
attention of all lovers of good fiction.”—Albany Argus. 

The Man Higher Up leads the way as the strongest new 
book of Spring.”’—Oakland Tribune. 


Illustrated by M. Leone Bracker. $1.50 postpaid. 


By BRAND WHITLOCK 


Author of The 13th District, The Happy Average, Her In- 
finite Variety, The Turn of the Balance, etc. 


The Gold Brick 


The Gold Brick, by the famous Mayor of Toledo, repre- 
sents the best of the Brand. Each of the stories in the collec- 
tion isacapital tale of politics bya man who knows all the 
ins and outs of the great game. 12mo, gilt top. Price, $1.50 
postpaid. 


cular Staircase and The Man in Lower Ten. Beautifully 
Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 


Author of Bobby Burnit, The Early Bird, etc. 


Young Wallingford 


In Wallingford, Mr. Chester has created a genius. 
He isa marvel of ingenuity, a wizard of wily ways. 
He leaves no talents of his own tied in a napkin and 
he deftly removes the talents from his neighbors. 


Illustrated by F. R. Gruger and Henry Raleigh. 
Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


Author of Tke Girl from His Town 


First Love 


By her very successful romance, The Girl from His Town, 
Marie Van Vorst established her eminence and won her pub- 
lic as a writer of love stories. This eminence she again 
reaches, this public she will not disappoint, with her new 


and women become involved in a drama of love and 
hate, tense and engrossing. Illustrated by Arthur 
| | William Brown. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


book. Like its title, it is fresh and fragrant. The charac- 


ters are likable people. Its interest is of the heart and its 
sure appeal is to the heart. Charmingly illustrated by F. 
Graham Cootes. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


ON THIS PAGE 
MAILED TO 


1 From The Native Born” 


From The Road to Providence“ 


A SPLENDID STORY OF INDIA . 
By I. A. R. WYLIE 


| The Native Borns e ope 


7 A tale of the English in India today—an India later than that with which Kip- 
| ling dealt, but still darkly romantic, the scene of pomp and fabulous wealth, of sud- 
| den perils and volcanic uprisings, of the world-old mystical East in conflict with the 

f new progressive West. Illustrated by John Newton Howittand F. Graham Cootes. 
| $1.50 postpaid . ° 


First Cousin to Selina Lue 
By MARIA THOMPSON DAVIESS 


The Road to Providence 


Selina Lue was delightful, as thousands of readers bore happy witness. 
Now the creator of Selina Lue has fashioned a character more delightful still. 
Sentiment, piety, worldlv wisdom, humor, practicality and coquetry are about 
exually blended, with the result that life seen through the compound is a beauti- 
ful, dignified, useful, serious, happy thing, Illustrated by W. B. King. Price, 
$1.50 postpaid. 


i 
i} . 
1 


By LUCIA CHAMBERLAIN 
H Author of The Coast of Chance 


k Son of the Wind The Annals of Ann 


By ELEANOR M. INGRAM 


Author of The Game and the Candle 


The Flying Mercury 


By KATE TRIMBLE SHARBER 


Miss Chamberlain's new story is easily her most original, most distinctive 
production. She is still the romantic story-teller, still fasc inatingly alive to the 
changing moods of mystery, but her new theme departs from familiar fields. 
Son of the Wind is at once a tale of mystery, a love romance and a poetic 
idyl. Picturesquely set amid the pines and redwoods of higher California, 
the story breathes balsamic fragrance, and opens mounta‘n vistas of lofty 


A delicious book, thoroughly “different’’ and as delight- 
ful as it is novel. The idea of having a romantic little 
Southern girl tell a series of love stories as they look to her 
is entirely fresh. It is accomplished not only with perfect 
good taste, but with an incessant flow of humor. Illustrated 


The Flying Mercury commands a public of its own. 
Whoever has thrilled at the sight or the thought of the 
whirling cars, will find his thrill recalled and renewed. 
Whoever has loved, will delight in this romance of the daring driver and the 
sweet, gentle, generous, brave and determined girl. It isa theme of the mo- 
ment, love in its latest setting. Beautifully illustrated in full color by Edmund 


beauty. Illustrated by Herman Pfeifer. 


Robert Alexander Wason 


NEW YORK 
34 UNION SQUARE 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


By ROBERT ALEXANDER WASON 


Author of Happy Hawkins 


The Steering Wheel 


Mr. Wason, who set the country laughing 
in Happy Hawkins, has written a new comedy 
novel. It’s as different as can be from his first 
book, but even more amusing. In fact, it’s 
different from anything else. Never before has 
there been such a captivating, cheerful and 
clever combination of love story, American bus- 
iness adventure and satire on socialism. Illus- 
trated by Paul Meylan. Price, $1.50 post- 
paid. 


by Paul Meylan. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


By FREDERIC S. ISHAM 


Author of Half a Chance, The Lady of the Mount, 
etc. 


The Social Bucaneer 


The debonair young man who figures 
in Mr. Isham’s new romance, is a sort of 
modern Robin Hood, bent on relieving 
the rich of their ill-gotten gains and dis- 
tributing the booty among the common 
people. The application of this novel 


form of socialism to New York to-day 
involves him in hazardous adventures. 
Illustrated by W. B. King. Price, $1.50 
postpaid. 


Frederick. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


Frederic S. Isham 


INDIANAPOLIS 
9-11 W. WASH. ST. 
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Books by James Whitcomb Riley 


The Mr. Riley’s Works in Sets 15 ae 
eighborly Poems reen Fields and Runnin Pisty- ey 
Deer-Creek | Neighborly P Green Fields and Running | Raikes 


Sketches in Prose Brooks 


| | 
Series | Afterwhiles Armazindy 
Pipes o’ Pan at Zekesbury A Child-World | An Old Sweetheart 
| Rhymes of Childhood Home-Folks | of Mine 
Riley Songs of Summer | The Flying Isiands of the Morning Out to Old Aunt 
nasi mama ere Night His Pa’s Romance Mary’s 
ley Songs o' Cheer | e e 
Riley Love-Lyrics The above Bound in Red Cloth, 7 — Again With 
Riley Farm-Rhymes 12mo, each, $1.25 postpaid. 
Riley Songs of Home The Girl I Loved 
(new) (new) 
| Riley’s Works in Sets | l ee 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY | Greenfield Edition | HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
à ; $ å 7 | | 3 3 P | Each illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. Each 
Each illustrated with Hoosier pictures by Revised and improved. Sold only in sets. 8vo, boxed, Cloth,$2.00 postpaid; Leather, $3.00 postpaid. 
Will Vawter, except Love-Lyrics, which is illus- | The above twelve titles, uniformly bound in 
trated with over fifty studies from life by W. B. | Green Cloth, 12mo, uncut, in oak case, | Riley Roses 
x 1 e : | 1e poet’s st bez »0emms abo e roses of us e 
Dyer. Each, 12m O, C loth, $1.25 postpaid AS $15. 00 postpaid ; ; Half- calf, $30. 00 postpaid; | and ee ri Gerber ee fn full colar by Howard Chandler 
| Size, 7x9 inches, boxed, Cloth, $2.00 postpaid; Leather, 


Leather, RADO postpaid. | Red English Leather, net, $18.00 testes 85 55.00 postpaid. 


The Riley- Betts Books for Children . | ur. Riley’s Other Volumes 


| Old-Fashioned Roses 


Printed on hand-made paper, and bound in blue and white cloth. 16mo, 


The Raggedy Man Size, 11x12 inches, new editions, Cloth Bind- 15 a postpaid. 
Little Orphant Annie ing, each, net $1.50 postpaid. F 


Selections for the year round, uniform with ‘‘Old-Fashioned Roses.“ 16mo, 
$1.75 postpaid. 

While the Heart Beats Young—svo, b stpaid, | Old School Day Romances 

9 va, “boxed, “Cloth, 52,0 Pe Illustrated by Earl Stetson Crawford. Printed in color throughout. 8vo, 
boxed, Cloth, $1.50 postpaid; Leather, $2.50 postpaid. 


$1.25 postpaid. A Defective Santa Claus 
A Christmas poem. Illustrated by Will Vawter and C. M. Relyea. $1.10 
The Runaway Boy—Size, 8x10 inches, $1.25 postpaid postpaid. 


The Boys of the Old Glee Club 


t i A Illustrated by Will Vawter. Decorations by Franklin Booth. ‘Tall 12mo, 
All Illustrated in Color by Ethel Franklin Betts. 1.50. postpaid. i 


Business Books for Home Study 


By Richard Nelson Mr. Nelson is at the head of the Nelson 


Business College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Study Business at Home 


Miss Taylor was formerly a court reporter and 
By Anna Taylor also a teacher of shorthand in the Manual Train- 
ing High School, Indianapolis, Indiana, 


Natural Method of Shorthand 
Instruction 


A Complete Course in the Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Shorthand with Special Work in Report- 
ing, supplying a quick and accurate style of 
writing and saving both time and expense. It 
lessens the mental labor of the student by supply- 
ing for his use from the beginning forms which 
Are employed hy the finished stenographer. 


$1.60 Postpaid. 


Commercial and Counting House Arithmetic 


The distinguishing features of this thor- 
oughly practical work are: ‘The omission of 
rules in all mercantile calculations; practical 
exercises in billing and invoices; exercises in 
mental arithmetic; exercises for increasing 
speed in adding, etc. $1.10 Postpaid. 


By Edward W. Spencer Professor Spencer is As- 


sociate Dean of the Law 
School of Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Mr. Curtis is Principal of the Lake Modern Business Law 


By U. Curtis City Commercial College, Lake T > Tr By! 
City, Minnesota. PA E i Every phase of commercial life is thor- 


: 1 1 oughly covered in the most practical way, 
Modern Business Arithmetic and the work is legally accurate. Hun- 


Rapid Calculation, Arithmetical Analysis, MAILED TO dreds of illustrative cases, business forms y 
Fractions, Percentage and its Applications, es- and charts showing the usages of the differ- | 
pecially Interest, Stocks, Insurance, Averaging ent States in particular cases. 85 Cents | 
Accounts, Domestic and Foreign Exchange, Postpaid. 


Partnership, etc. In the addenda, Mensuration 
Powers and Roots. $1.60 Postpaid. 


Mr. Erskine was formerly 


By Frank M. Erskine P rine ipal of the High School | 5 


Chatham, New York. 


Mr. Kimball is connected with 


By G. S. Kimball the Rider, Moore and Stewart 


Schools of Trenton, N. J. 


Kimball’s Business Speller 


Modern . Correspondence | g 


A Practical Treatise on the Writing of Business Let- 
ters, including voluminous exercises in Word Study, 


A Course in Classified Business Words, Synonyms, Anto- Synonyms, ante Ad Mabie 2. — 5 to * 
nyms, Homonyms and Miscellaneous Words. 5,100 essential evelop the use of x nt torse; ut withal graceful, | 
words, caréfully selected, correctly spelled, properly pronounced forceful and effective English business letter. 60 Cents 8 
and acceptably defined. 40 Cents Postpaid. Postpaid. | 


Books by Marion Harland 


Marion Harland’s Complete Etiquette | Marion Harland’s Complete Cook Book 


This is the most comprehensive, readable and | For a third of a century Marion Harland has been the 
valuable book of etiquette published. A few of the great authority on all matters pertaining to the household. 
chapter titles will indicate the scope of the volume: | This book is the result of her lifetime experience, It is com- 
Sending and Receiving Invitations, Letter Writing, | plete, containing hundreds of receipts fc und in no other 
Functions, The Home Wedding, The Church Wed- | book. Also contains exhaustive chapters on every branch 

h S, < 2 > j | 

| 
| 
| 


of housekeeping, such as Marketing, The Care of Food, The 
Kitchen, The Sick Room, The Linen Closet, The Nursery, 
Table Arrangements, Afternoon Tea, Serving, Carving, Din- 
ner Giving, The Chafing Dish, etc. 780 pages: $2.00 Post- 
paid. 


ding, Bachelor Hospitality, At Table, Etiquette in 
Sport, Etiquette at Church, The House of Mourning, 
Cards and Calls, Mistress and Maid. 519 pages. 
SI. OO Postpaid. 


MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
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NEW YORK N wg INDIANAPOLIS 
34 UNION SQUARE A — md we 9-11 W. WASH. ST. 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 

_ Pears’ is a perfect 

choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 
evils. 


Matchless for the complexion. 


?, ° style 
Fine Xmas Gift me, 
This beautiful Piedmont Red Cedar Chest pro- 
itects furs and other clothing against moths, mice, 
dust, dampness. No camphor required. Hand- 
rubbed polish. Dull copper trimmings. Very 
ornamental. Ideal wedding or Xmas gift. Direct 
from our factory: No dealer’s profit. Write for 
‘Catalog T.“ Shows all designs with prices. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST co., Dept. 87, Statesville, N.C- 


AN Made Qld 
From 
GS i 


Carpets 


Send your old car- 
en pets to us. We 
will make 
them into 
beautiful 
piens rugs, and 
return to you freight paid. A postal 
brings price list illustrated in colors, with 
full particulars. Address 


ALLEN RUG WEAVING COMPANY 
954 Michigan Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


FINISHING 12 POSTCARDS, 350 


Developing rolis, 6 ex., 10c. We save you one-fourth 
on cameras and all photo supplies.. You pay, no re 
tailer’s profit. All our high class goods direct to you 
at factory prices. Write for our free Photo Book- 


LAFLIN CO., Dept. N. Omaha, Neb. 


Short Stories of Big Opportunities 


~ \ AGENTS WANTED | 


¿ t z ' ; 3X P P 
HOLIDAY POST CARDS. 10 PUZZLE, 10c; 10 TUR- 
key. 10c; 10 Xmas; 10c; 10 New- Year, 10e. Any 
three sets mailed for 25c, coin. PUZZLE CO., Nor- 
walk, Conn : ? 
‘ i * ; 
$100 MONTHLY AND EXPENSES TO TRUST- 
: worthy.. men and women to travel and distribute 
samples; big manufacturer. Steady work. S. SCHEF- 
FER, Treas., MJ181, Chicago. 
OUR- STARTLING NEW INVENTIONS—SAXONIA 
Spark Gas Lighter, cheaper than matches; Vacuum 
Cleaner, cheaper than brooms; Incandescent Kero- 
sene Mantle Lamps, cheapest and best light known. 
Quick sales and large profits. U. S. A. LIGHTING 
i CO., Box 11. Springfield, Mass. 


RARE COINS. 
— — 


87. 75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 1853 QUARTERS. WE 

| pay a cash premium on hundreds of old coins. Keep 

all money coined before 1880, and send 10 cents at 
ence for our New Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 
4x7. It may mean your fortune. C. F. W. CLARKE 
& CO., Coin Dealers, Dept. 12, Le Roy, N. Y. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS. 

SIPING a a A a a a a ener 

PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide 
Book and What To Invent, with valuable list of 
inventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars 
offered for one invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress; sample free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES . 

LOLOL ODO 

DESKS, TABLES, CHAIRS, FILING CABINETS, 
Sectional Bookcases, Church, School, Lodge, Court- 
house, Auditorium seating and furniture. Commercial 
stationery, blank books,’ typewriter and office sup- 
plies. Draughtsmen’s instruments and material. Ad- 
dressographs, mimeographs and supplies. Safes and 
vaults, ‘‘Everything for the Office.’ FIELDER & 
ALLEN CO., Fielder & Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Winning a Reward 

LENTY of so-called “children’s stories“ are plainly 

enough the invention of old heads; but this one to my 

certain knowledge is authentic: Looking full into the 
eyes of a Sunday-school teacher a little friend of mine to 
whom she had just given a description of Heaven far more 
pious than rational, replied, Ugh! If I can’t take my 
TOOLS to Heaven, I don’t want to go, for I don’t care 
nothing about simply wearing around an old CROWN!” 
“Bravo!” cried the preacher, who had happened along at 
the moment. Yes, bravo! It was a child’s intuitive percep- 
tion of that profound truth which the longest and deepest 
experience of life, at last, evolves—that it is not the WEAR- 
ING but the WINNING of a crown that satisfies the soul. 
The mere enjoyment of REWARD palls quickly on the 
taste. What the insatiable spirit of the child craves is— 
ACTION! “Give me opportunity and tools! I ask for 
nothing else! You may have the FRUITS of my exertion! 
What I want is—to put forth POWER! I have tired of 
eating the nuts I have gathered; but never of climbing the 
trees; of wearing the badge I won in the foot race: but 
never of running the race itself; of the prize they gave me 
for making the best bread board: but never of planing and 
sandpapering! And so, if I can’t take my tools to Heaven 
I do not want to go, for I care NOTHING about merely 
wearing around an old crown!” 

Plutarch tells of a man who would not have his doubts 
removed by another, because of the pleasure he got in solv- 
ing a problem for himself. 

It was Malebranche who said, “If Truth were a dove 
and some one would place it in my hand, I should let it go 
at once for the pleasure of its pursuit.” 

Democritus, a very learned Greek, once detected an un- 
familiar sweetness in a fig and, upon starting to the gar- 
den to begin an investigation of the mystery, was told by a 
servant that she had kept it in a pot of honey. 

“Go way!” said he. “I am indignant at you for solving 


this mystery for me and I will investigate this matter as 


if there were some natural and unknown reason for it!” 

Heaven would be no more Heaven for these old philoso- 
phers (nor for saints and heroes) without their tools and 
their toils than for this little boy! They might be willing 
to spend eternity in playing a harp; but not in wearing a 
crown! 

That box of tools! Who will ever forget it, that had 
one? With what glorious activities it filled our boyish days, 
in the barn, and with radiant dreams our nights, in that cot 
bed in the loft over the kitchen! Cut our fingers? “Yes— 
to the bone!“ Played hookey, in order to make a sled, or 
a wagon! “Sh-h-h! Cut up a valuable board which father 
had saved to mend the pantry floor and got licked for it? 
“Um-m-m-m!’ Yes, they made us TROUBLE enough. 
those old tools! But what wonderful things we made WITH 
them and what wonderful’ pleasure we wrought OUT of 
them and what handy men they turned us INTO! A crown 
of gold would have been a frightful burden to us as we 
hammered and sawed and planed! We should have tossed 
it under the bench! We wanted to MAKE something: not’ 
WEAR something. 

Tools and toils! Give us plenty of these on earth or in 
Heaven! Without them, here or there, no boy and no man, 
no girl and no woman will ever find heart rest and soul 
satisfaction. 

we 


The Human Voice 
OME twenty years ago, an old negro, wearing a clean 
white cap and apron, passed through a car which was 
standing in an Eastern depot. On his arm he carried 
a basket from which savory odors were exhaled, and in a 
voice as mellow as a French horn announced that he was 
prepared to furnish “chicken sandwiches, ham sandwiches, 


| fried oysters, jelly rolls and fish balls” to hungry custom- 


ers, at moderate prices. There was musie in his voice and 
harmony in his manners. It was like listening to poetry; 
or to the murmur of a brook, or of breezes in a forest, to 
hear him call his wares in such melodious tones. Those 
mere, material articles in his basket appeared to pass 
through some weird, mysterious transformation and to be- 
come ethereal or spirituelle in substance. Sluggish appe- 
tites were whetted as if by magic. Hands were stretched 
out from every seat. Some people bought who did not care 
to eat. 

I can hear that sweet voice yet. Those resonant tones 
still vibrate in my ear and I have wished, a thousand times, 
that I could preach my sermons in such sonorous cadences. 
There is a mystical.charm in such locution. Words spoken 
in those tones possess a power immeasurable. You do not 
have to be wise or eloquent if you can say “Chicken sand- 
wiches, ham sandwiches, fried oysters, jelly rolls and fish 
balls” as that old negro did! If you are a preacher you can 
work miracles among your congregation by reading chap- 


ters of jaw breaking names in the books of Chronicles; if 


you are a politician you can make votes fly like snow flakes 
by simply repeating the party platform; if you are a lawyer 
you can wring a verdict of “not guilty” out of a jury unani- 
mous for conviction; if you are a commercial traveller you 
can persuade a customer that the moon you have to sell is 
made of the greenest kind of cheese. 

Who has not heard voices that. curdle the blood; turn 
peaches to pickles; wedding services to funeral orations, 
and love confessions to declarations of war? Nothing. can 
be more _rasping than the average American voice! The 
soft, low, gutteral tones of this old African caterer are 
sharpened into stilettos in OUR throats! They pierce the 
ears of hearers like a quiver full of barbed arrows. 

Some day (perhaps) it will be made a part of the edu- 
cation of ‘every child to hear a reproduction of its speech 
from the horn of a phonograph. At any rate, this ought 
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to be required of every young theologue! Is it not a ter- 
rible thing for us to permit each other to go through life 
exasperating everybody by vocal tones which it is perfectly 
easy to turn from instruments of torture to vehicles of de- 
light? Who does not know a few rare people whose speech 
is as low and musical as the tones of an Aeolian harp and 
to whose conversation we could listen forever? Talk about 
the transmutation of base metals to gold! Why—the ability 
to change the harsh jargon of a city restaurant where 
hatchet-faced waiters shriek their orders in nerve torturing 
tones into the soft melodious accents of that old negro, is 
a finer achievement, far. 

“Chicken sandwiches, ham sandwiches, fried oysters, jelly 
rolls and fish balls.“ Oh—my mouth still waters, after 
twenty years! 
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The Boundless Extension of Duty 
F you had never before heard of Francois de Salignac de 

Lamothe and should have good reason to believe that 

he meant what he said in the following words, you could 
not for a moment doubt the grandeur of his soul. 

“I love my family more than myself; 
My country more than my family; 
But the whole human race more, even, than my country.” 

Was there ever a more complete reversal of the average 
order and gradation of our human emotions? What, pray 
tell, do YOU love best? Is it not YOURSELF? The hu- 
man race, your country, your family! What figure do the 
cut when pitted against your personal enjoyment? Take 
the average so-called “family man” and put him under the 
microscope. How high does he rank the pleasures of his 
wife and children above his own? Would he give up his 
toddy or tobacco for their sakes? To multitudes of men 
(and women) their families are only what might be called 
A MORE EXTENDED EGO, by which is meant that their 
families are dear to them because they are a part of them- 
selves; that that which they love in their wives and their 
children is their OWN REFLECTED PERSONALITY. 
Self-love, self-adoration, self-gratification are the charac- 
teristics of so many men that when a man declares, as 
“Fenelon” did, the absolute subordination of his own in- 
terests to those of his family, his country and humanity, 
it gives us a shock of amazement. 

If you have a moment to spare, run over that ever-as- 
cending list of devotions. Ought not EVERY man to love 
his family better than himself? Is it not a principle deep 
in the nature of the soul that a man or woman should sac- 
rifice everything if need be for that little group of souls 
which gathers round the fireside? What right have you 
to pleasures which conflict with theirs? Always and every- 
where the husband or wife who sink their own preferences 
and interests out of sight in those of the family, command 
the involuntary respect and homage of mankind. 

But is it a man’s duty to subordinate his family to the 
nation? Ought he to make those dear objects of his af- 
fection secondary to the great abstraction, his Country? So, 
at least, it seemed to Fenelon. And so, in times of peril 
it appears to every good and noble man. When the tocsin 
sounds, he must leave them to struggle alone, if need be; 
with hunger, cold, and death! It is a solemn thought, in- 
deed; but from it there is not any way to escape. 

And now, once more—there is a larger duty still. We 
rise in an ever ascending and widening spiral. We must 
love HUMANITY, that vast abstraction, the RACE with 
even a greater and holier devotion! No thought is more in- 
conceivable by the average man than this. The bare idea 
that even a modicum of his love is owed to the race is far 
beyond his grasp. It is only to the great cosmopolitans like 
Fenelon that this truth comes home. David Livingstone 
felt it. So did Henry Carey and Adoniram Judson. — 

But—to the mind of the average man it is madness! 
Ask him for a contribution to help civilize the Hottentots 
and he becomes hotter than the Hottenesttot that ever lived. 

Strange, is it not, that there is any sane person in the 
world, any man or woman capable of rational thought who 
does not clearly see and deeply feel that he ought 


To love his family better than himself, 
His country better than his family; but 
The whole human race more, even than his country. 
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Those Big Hats ` 
1 SAT, at a lecture, where I could look full into the face 
of a very beautiful woman. Every feature was as nearly 
perfect as could be. It was the EXPRESSION of the 
countenance, however, that produced the deepest effect upon 
my mind. Serenity seemed enthroned upon the brow. Self- 
repression, self-conquest, self-sacrifice disclosed themselves 
as clearly as if written in letters of fire. 

And yet, she sat for an hour and a half apparently, at 
least, unmoved by the fact (of which she could not possibly 
have been unconscious) that her immense hat obscured the 
speaker, wholly, from the eyes of a little man who craned 
his neck this way and that behind her! 

I tried my best to reconcile this colossal inconsiderate- 


ness with the beauty of her face and the indubitable unsel- 


fishness of her spirit. I weighed the abstract rights of 
human beings, in the balance of my judgment. I estimated 
as best I could the innocence of feminine vanity. I made 


every allowance for circumstances unknown and unknowable | 


to anybody else but the heautiful woman’s self. But, in 
spite of all, my mind was confounded. 


monize the inconsistencies appeared. The incomprehensible 


fact stood out bold and immovable that this good and ador- ` 


able woman was as inconsiderate as a stone wall. It IS an 
incomprehensible fact. It is totally irreconcilable with the 
other characteristics of her nature or deeds of her life. 
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No way to har- 
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oman is the great civilizer. 


If it were not for her man would revert to whiskers . 


and carry a club. 

Woman does much for the Gillette because it is her 
presence, her influence, that puts the emphasis on good 
clothes, clean linen, and a clean shave. 

She admires the clean, healthy skin of a man who uses a 
Gillette. She does not approve the ladylike massage-finish 
of the tonsorial artist. The massaged appearance ceased to 
be “class” largely because she said so. 

There is something fine and wholesome about the 
Gillette shave. It does not reek of violet water and pomades. 
II.. kb S A L E S O E ASN 2 


New York, Times Building Chicago, Stock Exchange Building 


Gillette Safety Razor, Ltd., London 
Factories: Boston, Montreal, Leicester, Berlin, Paris 


The use of the Gillette has a decidedly good effect on 
the skin. It gives a healthy look that suggests the outdoor 
rather than the indoor man. 

Then think of the comfort—the convenience—the 
morning shave in less time than the morning dip. 

A million men will buy Gillettes this year. Now is the 
time to get yours. 

Standard Set with twelve double-edge blades, $5.00. 
Regular box of 12 blades, $1.00; carton of 6 blades, 50c. 


King CLM 
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Canadian Office, 63 St. Alexander Street, Montreal 


8 2 Ww. Second 


Eastern Office, Shanghai, China 


